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Art.I. Voyage d'un jeune Frangais en Angleterre et en Ecosse, 
&c. ; i.e. Travels of a young Frenchman in England and Scot- 
land, during the Autumn of 1823, containing xew Observations 
relative to the Beauty of the Country, the Manners and Customs 
of its Inhabitants, their operative Industry, their Progress in 
the Arts, Sciences, and Literature, their Systems of Public In- 
struction, — every Thing, in short, that deserves the Attention 
of a Traveller. Embellished with a View of Dumbarton 
Castle. By ApotrpHus BLAnqui. 8vo. pp.416. Paris. 1824. 
Imported by Treuttel and Co. 9s. sewed. 


[" is not our lot, on the present occasion, to introduce to the 

reader another M. Dupin, whose travels in our island are 
here mentioned as nearly the only work of the kind in France, 
and who is indeed an author of very different calibre from 
M. Buangur. The latter would, we conceive, have dealt 
more fairly with the public if he had said nothing about the 
novelty of his observations; for, although they are in oo 
correct and unexceptionable, they are also sufficiently obvious, 
and cannot often be quoted on account of their originality. 
Neither do they by any means embrace all the objects which 
merit the attention of the traveller; while the climax of their 
pompous announcement, terminating in a view of Dumbarton 
Castle, savors not alittle of the bathetic. "When we thus feel 
constrained to comment on a title, it is seldom that we derive 
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much satisfaction from the pages to which it refers; and, 
moreover, from the pen of a youthful Freffchman, who un- 
dertakes to visit the abodes of John Bull, and pushes his 
excursions into the land of cakes, we might naturally be led to 
anticipate a liberal allowance of flippancy and mis-statement, 
of prejudice and prepossession. ‘To aver, however, that the 
present tourist had realized such forebodings would be to 
commit an act of injustice against his cultivated mind, and his 
respectable literary acquirements ; for he certainly shews.him- 
self capable of rising superior to those effusions of levity, and 
of national vanity, which too often characterize the inditings 
of his countrymen; and, whatever may be the real number 
of his years, the tone of his sentiments is seldom unsuitabie to 
maturity of age and understanding. His descriptions, in- 
deed, are far from minute, and his reasonings are rarely pro- 
found or deduced with much labor of research, his principal 
object being to sketch prominent outlines, and to suggest use- 
ful and practical hints; yet, with a strong and justifiable bias 
to the country which gave him birth, he is by no means blind 
to the defects of its institutions, and to the solid benefits 
which it should not disdain to import from this side of the 
Channel. On the other hand, his admiration of our liberty, 
usages, and laws, is not so indiscriminate as to preclude the 
strictures of his impartial criticism. In some cases, perhaps, 
he passes too lightly over topics which clain a greater 
share of attention, or omits to mention others which the line 
of his track might have pointed out to his notice: but few 
young foreigners, traversing our island in the course of a 
single autumn, could have exhibited a less faulty journal, or, 
on the whole, more fairness and temperance of remark. 

Landing at Southampton, M. BLangut prosecuted his route 
by Bath, Bristol, Gloucester, Worcester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Preston, Lancaster, Carlisle, Dumfries, Moffat, 
Lanark, Glasgow, Dumbarton, and Loch Lomond, returning 
by Edinburgh, Newcastle, York, London, and Brighton; 
and thus leaving untouched nearly the whole of the High- 
lands of Scotland, and North and South Wales. He glides 
rapidly, or even in silence, over the intervals of his several 
stages: but London, Bath, Liverpool, Edinburgh, and Glas- 
gow, furnish more ample scope for his meditations. As we 
cannot accompany his progress step by step, we shall select a 
few samples of his manner, and of the sort of entertainment 
which he has prepared for his readers; interspersing our ex- 
tracts with occasional annotation. 

No sooner has the author entered an inn at Southampton, 


than he thus exposes the demands on his purse: * Every ye 
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of civility here costs about a shilling, and sometimes much 
more. ‘Three shillings to the water-man who brought us 
from the packet-boat to the shore, a shilling for carrying our 
luggage to the custom-house at the distance of twelve paces, 
another for carrying it from the custom-house to our inn, 
another shilling to the maid who takes it from the hall to our 
room, — this movement, in short, of fifty paces costs us as 
much as the journey from Paris to Chartres. Indeed, these 
English operatives are worse than the Italian beggars.’ — 
While we reprobate such rapacity, we may be permitted 
to doubt whether it is less notoriously exercised at the 
sea-ports on the other side of the water; although, from , 
the greater scarcity of money on the Continent, the items of 
extortion may be apparently more moderate, if they have no 
reference to a Milord Anglais, whose wealth is supposed to 
be inexhaustible. It must be acknowleged, however, that the 
heavy tribute levied by the attendants at inns, and by coach- 
men and postillions, constitutes, in this country, a serious 
addition to the expence of travelling by land. 

From the author’s description of the usual bill of fare in 
an English tavern, we might infer that half raw beef-steaks, 
copiously seasoned with pepper and spices, and garnished 
with shreds of horse-radish, formed an invariable dish. These 
sanguinary morsels even seem to have haunted his imagination 
from his very outset, for the mere sight of their preparation 
in the packet threw his sensitive frame into convulsions ; and 
he does not bid adieu to them until he reaches the borders. — 
When speaking on the important chapter of the Munitions 
de Bouche, we may as well advert to a dinner to which he has 
more than once alluded, and which he thus commemorates : 


‘ The city is always gay, as if decked out for a holiday; and 
an Englishman, to whom I expressed my astonishment, replied, 
‘“‘ In fact, Sir, every day is holiday in Bath.” — Alas! it shone no 
holiday on us in the Elephant and Castle inn, in other respects so 
commendable. Seated round a table on which were served up 
potatoes and bloody beef, we were solacing ourselves, in our 
absence from our native country, by talking of its glory and its 
delights, when the waiter made his appearance, bearing in his 
hands a novel species of dessert; namely, an enormous girkin, 
flanked with four or five raw onions, on a layer of cresses, plum- 
cakes, (gdteaux de PLOMB,) too worthy of their appellation, and 
cheese, whose population was said to be indigenous to Chester. 
At sight of these preparations of poison, we quitted the table, and 
ran to the house of Dr. Gibbes, in Queen-Square.’ 


We can readily conceive that plain roast-beef or beef- 
steaks and potatoes might not be particularly acceptable to 
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French palates, and that the dessert which has been so minutely 
specified might excite a smile of contempt in Languedoc or 
Provence: but no knowing traveller requires to be informed 
that, in every English inn, it is expected that the guest should 
order for dinner what the house and their purses can afford, 
and that at Bath the luxuries and delicacies of the table may 
be enjoyed by those who chuse to pay for them. 

M. Buiangur and his fellow-traveller, or travellers, (for he 
always speaks in the plural number,) embarked, under a ma- 
lignant star, at Bristol, on board a steam-vessel which was to 
make her first trip to Dublin. Having cleared the Severn, it 

_ was proceeding majestically along, when the violence of the 


west wind, and of the surges which beat on the paddles, sen- 
sibly increased. 


¢ Nobody seemed anxious or discomposed, but all were rather 
pleased to find themselves thus dragged along, against the wind, by 
a superior power, of an entirely new creation. We contemplate, 
indeed, as a striking object the deliberate and regulated progress 
of a steam-vessel, like an organized being in the midst of the 
waves, which flow back to the spot whence it took its departure. 
Every one formed to himself, on this occasion, such reflections as 
circumstances suggested ; some expressing perfect confidence, and 
others affecting it in order to conceal their growing uneasiness. 
At times, however, the Hibernia was struck on the quarter by 
heavy waves, which greatly strained the wheels, and retarded its 
speed. Night came on; and the passengers had retired into their 
berths. With regard to myself, tired of admiring the sea, and of 
suffering from the indisposition which it occasions, I had gone to 
bed, and been asleep for some hours; when suddenly a violent shock, 
accompanied by a dreadful noise, precipitated me on the floor. 
As I was apprehensive, at first, that we had struck on shoals, and 
that the vessel would quickly leak in all directions, an instinctive 
motion hurried me to the ladder which communicates with the 
deck. The companion was obstructed by passengers, who pressed 
on one another with all those demonstrations of alarm which ex- 
aggerated the danger in our eyes. Most of the women were in 
their shifts, or wrapped in a pelisse, or half dressed ; and the men, 
according as fear had drawn them more or less rapidly from 
their berths, ran up in a light attire, some allowing to escape 
ill-suppressed tears, or mutually exchanging looks of deep dis- 
may. The sailors could scarcely stir about in the crowd ; and, in 
spite of their coolness, which the general.stupor rendered ominous, 
doubts existed as to interrupting them. The captain, a man of 
courage and talent, had from the first comprehended the nature of 
the accident, and immediately provided for the safety of his 
vessel by opening the valve, letting off the steam, and setting the 
sails. With a thundering voice, he issued his orders to his crew, 
who seemed to be furnished with wings to obey him. On this 
occasion it was, that I heard for the first time in a the 
amous 
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famous Goddam, which Beaumarchais so wittily styled the basis of 
the language: assuredly, there is nothing pleasing in this impre- 
cation, of which we erroneously believe the English to be so 
prodigal; and, if it be always pronounced with our captain’s 
animated accent, I should doubt of its ever inspiring cheerfulness. 
On hearing it, the sailors became pale with fear, and the required 
Operation was performed in the twinkling of an eye. 

‘ The accident was very simple. The axle of one of the wheels 
of the steam-boat had abruptly yielded to the shock of the waves, 
breaking like a glass-tube, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
thickness of its diameter (five inches). This enormous fracture 
had alone caused the noise of the commotion, while the opposite 
wheel, remaining untouched, continued to move with great velo- 
city, and kept us turning round and round, like a boat with oars 
on only one side. The surge, instead of breaking over the bows, 
furiously asseiled the Hibernia’s sides, and seemed ready to 
swallow her up. This moment of agony, increased by the alarm 
of the recent commotion, and the apprehension of the explosion 
of the machinery, had converted all the details of the adventure 
into a scene of distress, from which we had scarcely recovered on 
entering Swansea Bay, our chosen asylum. 

‘ In proportion as the sea became less boisterous, and the dan- 
ger more remote, the passengers began to describe to one another 
the state of their feelings, some of which were manifested in a 
very original manner. Several young fashionables, whom we had 
seen haranguing conceitedly before the storm, had been the first 
to desert their berths, and to spread alarm throughout the vessel, 
without knowing whether the danger was really serious. Their 
pale and altered countenances singularly contrasted with the 
calm and silent resignation of the women. The domestics of an 
Irish nobleman, who, till then, had shewn the insolent ease of 
people of their condition, frightened all at once, fled towards the 
stern, or, muffled up in their great coats, skulked behind the 
mizen-mast, to escape from the explosion; as ostriches conceive 
that they may elude the hunter by concealing their head behind 
the trunk of atree. Some of them ran to the boat; and, if in the 
moments of panic our eyes could see without a cloud, these fellows 
would have amused the most timid by the grotesque spectacle of 
their unworthy pusillanimity.’ 


In one or two passages, and particularly when meditating 
on the environs of Birmingham, the author gives rather too 
free a vent to his national feelings. * In the solemnity and ob- 
scurity of the night,’ says he, ‘ the fires, which radiate from 
all directions in the plain, affect the French traveller with a 
profound impression at the sight of those regions where the 
people lately forged thunder-bolts against his native country ;. 
he curses the vicissitudes of fortune, which has caused a great 
empire to sink under a few millions of islanders; and, carried, 
back in his ruminations to the land:of his birth, if he reflects 
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on more dreadful fires, tears succeed to admiration, and the 
imperious workings of revenge to the sadness of his recol~ 
lections.’ — We fear that his reflections on the inhumanity of 
certain classes of our countrymen are not destitute of found- 
ation; and they might derive confirmation by a reference to 
bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and other cruel and savage sports. 
As a Frenchman,’ he may also be allowed to lift his triumph- 
ant voice against the brutal and degrading punishment of 
flogging in the navy and army. 

On the partiality of the inhabitants of Penrith for sweet- 
smelling plants, we have the following effusion: * Why have 
they not the fine climate of Nice and of Genoa? but Provi- 
dence, doubtless, never intended that the sky of a free country 
should be always pure, since it has given fogs to Scotland, 
and the yellow fever to America. By a compensation which ( 

_ may possibly be regarded as cruel, it has produced monks | 
under the smiling shades of Valentia and Andalusia; and it 
has permitted the land of Virgil and of Horace to be polluted 
by Austrians, and the tomb of Leonidas by Turks. God 
could not avoid bestowing some consolations on the Spaniards 
and Italians, since he has always denied them the courage to 
be free.’ — All this may sound smart and witty in the ears of 
certain Frenchmen: but we cannot say that it is in good taste 
or keeping; for every climate has its advantages and disad- 
vantages, and it is by counteracting the beneficent designs of 
Providence that nations are enslaved. Besides, we must pro- 
test against all levity and irreverence when we presume to 
speculate on ‘* the ways of God to man.” 

Mr. Cleland’s statistical tables of Glasgow are here duly 
noticed and appreciated; and, among other interesting re- 
marks which they furnish, the following, by the late Dr. 
Robert Watt, is particularly worthy of attention: 








¢ During thirty years, commencing from 1783, that physician 
kept a register of children who died of small-pox, and of those 
who sunk under measles; whence it results that, during the 
seven years which preceded the introduction of vaccination, not 
fewer than two thousand one hundred and four children were 
carried off by the former of those diseases, and only two hundred 
and seventeen by the latter; whereas, in the period of seven 
ae which succeeded the introduction of vaccination, only seven 
undred and ninety-five died of small-pox, and eleven hundred and 
n nety-eight of measles. It was deemed reasonable to conclude 
that the intensity of one of these affections had increased in the | 
inverse ratio of the other: but this consequence, admissible, per- | 
haps, in Glasgow, from circumstances connected with the climate 
or the inhabitants, has not been confirmed by experience in the | 
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rest of Europe, and can furnish no argument to the opponents of 
vaccination.’ 


We may be permitted to add that measles seem to have 
cycles, or at least periods of comparative severity and mild- 
ness; so that amore extended range of observation would be 
required before we can arrive at a legitimate conclusion, even 
in the same district. In the present instance, too, some al- 
lowance ought to be made for a considerable increase of 
population within the term of years specified. 

The castle of Dumbarton, a marked object to travellers, 
has been often described: but M. Bianoui connects it in his 
fancy with the contemplated confinement of Napoleon within 
its walls; and he unceremoniously imputes the death of the 
fallen Emperor to the premeditated design of the English 
government, garnishing this grave accusation with the ghosts 
and heroes of the Ossianic poetry. In a more comfortable 
castle in the neighbourhood, when the fair and accomplished 
nymphs of the mansion played Highland airs and danced the 
Highland fling for his amusement, he ungallantly retired toa 
window, contemplated the beauties of a moonlight scene, 
and indulged in solitary rhapsodies. — With every disposi- 
tion to delineate the charms of Scotish landscape to advan- 
tage, he is not insensible to those shades of gloom and 
wretchedness with which they are too often blended. He is 
evidently much dissatisfied also with the internal distribution 
and management of the public hospitals, both in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow; leading us to infer that those of his own country 
are now arranged and conducted in a superior style: but 
either he is fastidious on this important topic, or the reports of 

some former tourists are erroneous. — For his view of the 
Highlands of Scotland, he owns his obligations to Pennant, 
Johnson, Gilpin, &c.; interspersing his statements, however, 
with several judicious and liberal reflections. 

York elicits short descriptions of its Minster and Musical 
Festival. The Retreat, near that city, a Quaker-establishment 
for the reception of lunatics, also obtains much merited com- 
mendation ; and we are happy to learn that a similar philan- 
thropic institution, modelled on the same humane and 
excellent principles, now exists at Vanvres, near Paris. — Our 
internal communications by turnpike-roads, railways, and 
canals, the country-seats of our nobility and gentry, and the 
sources and activity of agriculture and trade, are advanta- 
geously contrasted with those of France. 

M. Biangur surveys the city of London, Westminster, 
Southwark, &c. with a rapid but discerning glance; pointing 
out some of the leading objects with sagacity and candour ; 
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and applauding the general attention that is paid to cleanliness 
and comfort, and the comparatively limited system of police 
by which the peace of such a great community is maintained : 
at the same time that he is not blind to the prevalence of 
fraud and crime, and especially of forgery. — The uninterest- 
ing aspect of the Tower, the insignificant nature of its 
curiosities, and the incessant demands on the finances of its 
visitors, draw forth a little splenetic though scarcely unrea- 
sonable criticism; and here the spoils of the Invincible Ar- 
mada are not overlooked. 


‘ They consist of a heap of lances, pikes, spears, and battle- 
axes, in very good preservation; while the instruments of torture 
have been placed by themselves for the edification of the English. 
Nothing is more interesting than these varied specimens of the in- 
dustry of the inquisitors: there is particularly a machine for the 
dislocation of heretical joints, which struck me as a master-piece. 
I admired some manacles, ornamented with a screw for squeezing 
the thumbs, and worthy of the meditations of the gendarmerie ; 
for we have as yet nothing so ingenious in France, notwithstand- 
ing the rapid progress of mechanics. We may, however, be per- 
mitted to hope that our new relations with Spain will furnish us 


with more than one opportunity of studying these salutary inven- 
tions on their native soil.’ 


This lively volume, penned in an animated and somewhat 
sententious style, occasionally dashed with a tincture of 
causticity, yet betraying an honest struggle to maintain impar- 
tiality and to advocate the interests of society, is more calcu- 
lated to impart information to the continental than to the 
British reader, although both may derive some wholesome 
lessons from its perusal. — We must not conclude our notice 
of it without marking a few instances of haste or inadvertence. 
—To assert that bread is almost unknown at an English 
breakfast is to speak in total defiance of daily and universal 
observation, and is to make no account of rolls, and toast, and 
muffins. — As the author halted at Northwich, he might at 
least have mentioned the salt-mines, which form such a re- 
markable geological pheenomenon, and which he might have 
visited with perfect ease and safety.— The Scotish clergy, we 
have every reason to believe, are a very useful and respectable 
body of men: but we are not aware that they are particularly 
devoted to the study of the mathematical sciences. — We 
have been informed that the Presbyterian orator, whose history 
M. Bangui sketches with the “ pen of a ready writer,” is 
perfectly innoeent of having excited any disturbance in Edin- 
burgh by the agitation of polemical questions, and equally free 
from the charge of having f®unded any institution at Kirk- 
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caldy, although he was appointed to preside over a subscrip- 
tion-school at that place, where the energies of his discipline 
will not soon be forgotten. — The assertion that jasmin pro- 
duces only leaves. in Scotland must, we should think, originate 
in some mistake. — With regard to the Hunterian Museum 
at Glasgow, it was bequeathed to the University by Dr. 
William Hunter, the physician, not by his brother, John, the 
surgeon; and, so far from being rich in ornithology, it is 
still, nothwithstanding some recent additions, singularly de- 
fective in that department of natural history. Besides, we 
have always understood that the library belonging to it did 
not chiefly consist of mathematical and physical works, but 
of rare and costly editions of the classics, of a considerable 
number of manuscripts, and of a great variety of volumes 
connected with the history and profession of medicine. — 
The remains of Smollett were, it is well known, interred at 
Leghorn, and not on the banks of the Leven. — That basaltic 
rocks prevail from Ben-Lomond to the top of the Grampians, 
that the summit of the former eminence is the most elevated 
point in Scotland, that the Castle of Edinburgh resembles a 
graceful and brilliant pyramid, and that the city of London 
is bounded on the east by Temple-bar and on the west by 
the Tower, are all assertions equally incorrect. — We enter- 
tain serious doubts, moreover, whether there really exists in 
Edinburgh a single church, in which people of different 
sects meet at the same hour to celebrate their respective 
modes of social worship. 

It is time to close these minute remarks, and to say to this 
youthful tourist, at parting, ** Nova macte virtute, puer !” 





Art. II. Traité Elémentaire de Minéralogie, &c.; i.e. An Ele- 
mentary Treatise of Mineralogy. By F.S. Beupant, Knight of 
the Royal Order of the Legion of Honor, Sub-Director of the 
King’s private Cabinet of Mineralogy, Professor of Mineralogy 
to the Faculty of Sciences of the Academy of Paris, Member 
of the Philomathic Society of Paris, of the Geological Society 
of London, of the Philosophical Society of Cambridge, of the 
Helvetic Society, of the Casarean-Leopoldine-Carolinean Society 
for Natural Investigation, of the National Academy of Sciences 


at Philadelphia, &c. 8vo. pp.862. Paris. 1824. Imported 
by Treuttel and Co. 18s. sewed. 


| hemerierme rian of the legion of honors which we have just 
recited, M. Beupant has justly acquired the reputation 
of eminent talents and ingenuity by his various scientific 
communications, and by the interesting account of his Travels 
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in Hungary. Superficial.reasoners may, indeed, allege that 
he might have employed his time to more advantage than in 
adding to the already numerous list of introductions to miner- 
alogy: but the discerning student cannot fail to perceive that 
even the most respectable of these systems, as they have been 
called, are more or fess.defective, inasmuch as they fall short 
of philosophical precision in assigning the criteria of divisions 
and distinctions. Impressed with a conviction of the inade- 
quacy of former attempts to exhibit a view of the unorgan- 
ized department of nature on stable and accurate principles, 
and solicitous to impart a more scientific form to the subject 
of his professional pursuits, the present author conceived the 
design of embodying the series of facts which it unfolds, 
tracing their connections and dependencies, and regulating 
their arrangement by the most recent lights which physics 
and chemistry have supplied. 

In pursuance of these ideas, he has divided his work into 
four distinct parts, or books. The first comprizes a summary 
of the knowlege and observations which constitute the basis of 
the science; such as views of the forms and structures of 
mineral substances, the doctrine of crystallization, of double 
refraction, and other optical properties; as also the relative 
import of certain physical phenomena, and of the aids fur- 
nished by chemistry, chiefly with a reference to the atomic 
theory. The second consists of a methodical arrangement of 
the mineral kingdom into classes, families, genera, and 
species, grounded on the chemical principles previously ex- 
plained; and followed by some useful directions of a more 
empitical nature for the recognition of various specimens, 
or narrowing, at least, the boundaries of their analytical 
investigation, by inspection of the external characters. The 
third relates to the native or geological position of the simple 
minerals; and the fourth is occupied with general notices of 
their subserviency to the arts and accommodations of life. 

Having stated, in a few preliminary observations, the 
principal points of difference between the organic and the in- 
organic productions of nature, the author proceeds in his first 
chapter to review, in a general manner, the external forms 
of mineral bodies. In this part of the subject, little novelty 
was to be expected: but the luminous style in which he treats 
and arranges his materials is as conspicuous as in the rest 
of the treatise, and is obviously his own. ‘The following para- 
graph, among others which might be quoted, is the result 
of personal observation : 


¢ We are often inclined to consider the rounded, ovoid, tubercu- 
lous, knobbed, and other forms, as produced by causes purely 
external. 
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external. They are found in certain substances which occur in 
small heaps, or nodules, in the midst of strata of a different 
nature. Such is evidently the origin of certain nodules which are 
formed in loose matters by means of the fluids, impregnated with 
lapidescent substances wliich filtrate through them, and agglutinate 
their grains to a particular distance around the point to which 
they have penetrated: a circumstance similar to that which takes 
place when we drop some gummed water on fine sand. It is more 
dificult to admit a similar formation in the case of nodules, of 
which the matter is quite different from such as constitutes the 
bed in the middle of which they occur ; for example, in that of 
nodules of szlex or gun-flint, in calcareous deposits, which has 
given rise to many hypotheses. It has been supposed, for in- 
stance, that an infiltration of mineral matter may have filled up 
the cavities left by soft-bodied animals: but it may be objected 
that similar nodules exist in soils in which no animal-remains are 
to be found; and that such nodules, from what we know of soft- 
bodied animals, could never be of any considerable bulk : whereas, 
in various circumstances, nature presents them to us of ver 

large dimensions, the formation of which it behoves the hypothesis 
to explain. For my own part, from the manner in which these 
nodules occur in nature, and from the way in which they often 
gradually blend with the rock that contains them, I am convinced 
that they were formed contemporaneously with the mass in which 
they exist, and not by subsequent infiltrations. I conceive that 
the deposit which made the bed was imbibed, as it were, with the 
matter of the nodules; and that, at the moment of general con- 
- solidation, an election of parts in different points took place, and 
the particles of the extraneous matter united in virtue of the mole- 
cular attraction: but, constrained by the consistency of the 
encompassing deposit, which pressed it on every side, the result- 
ing mass, instead of assuming a regular figure, would necessarily ex- 
hibit the shapes of balls, knotty heaps, or tubercles, as we actually 
see them. Several observations suggest the idea that those mat- 
ters were incapable of crystallizing, from the circumstance of their 
having been in a gelatinous state: in fact, I have frequently 
observed siliceous nodules (opal) which were still soft in their 
native bed, and which became consolidated in collections, warping, 
like any substance, in drying. We may remark that alumine or 
silica in a gelatinous form, as prepared in the laboratory,  pro- 
duces, in drying, translucent matters, of a certain degree of 
hardness, and which greatly resemble particular varieties of opal.’ 


It is not without diffidence that we. would dissent from any 
of the positions of such an acute and intelligent observer as 
M. Beupant; yet we must hesitate to adopt:an opinion 
which he participates with some eminent geologists, namely, 
that the prismatic configurations of basalt are induced by 
shrinking, and not by the chemical process of crystallization 
on a rude and extended scale: but their deviations from the 
strict precision of geometrical figures scarcely interrupt nite 
: : genera 
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general aspect of regularity;—a regularity which men of 
science, conversant in the appearances of nature, have not 
hesitated to ascribe to crystallization, properly so called. 
Nay, more, they have applied the name of basalt, or basaltic 
crystals, to mineral substances of which the forms are usually 
prismatical. Thus, Linné, Cronstedt, Wallerius, Kirwan, &c., 
include under the term basalt all the varieties of schorl, 
cross-stone, tourmalin, &c., which nobody discards from the 
list of crystals, though few of them occur with outlines so 
neat and determinate as those of basaltic columns. Romé de 
Lisle himself, yielding to the force of evidence, had com- 
prized the latter in his Essay on Crystallography: but, per- 
ceiving that their anomalies occasionally infringed on the 
mathematical accuracy of his system, he had recourse to a 
sort of intermediate aggregation, distinct on the one hand 
from confused mixture, and on the other from chemical crys- 
tallization ; so that, according to his theory, the prismatic 
forms of basalt, their plane faces, and sharp angles, pro- 
longed at times without apparent defect to the height of fifty 
feet, are merely the result of mechanical retreat, or shrink- 
ing. Dolomieu, who had examined much, and with great 
critical sagacity, remarks on lavas, among which he includes. 
basalts, that they affect regular forms too frequently to allow 
us to ascribe the latter to accident and not to the laws of 
crystallization; an opinion which he justifies by a great variety 
of facts. The testimony of the late Dr. Clarke to the same 
effect is not less weighty and explicit. If the want of con- 
stancy in the number of the faces is still to be urged against 
the legitimate crystallization of basaltic prisms, then let it 
not be overlooked that the same reasoning will apply to certain 
varieties of schorl and tourmalin, to the emerald, and even 
to most substances which crystallize in straight prisms, of a 
length considerably exceeding their diameter. 

To the pheenomena of mineral crystallization, in general, 
the author has obviously devoted much of his attention ; 
and the results of his inquiries have prompted him to suggest 
or to embrace some important modifications of the principles 
laid down by his predecessors. ‘Thus, the constancy of the 
angles propounded by Romé de Lisle has been found not 
to prevail without restriction, having a reference to temper- 
ature and to identity of composition, as will appear from the 
ensuing remarks: 


‘ Variations occasioned by Temperature. — M. Mitscherlich has 
just communicated to me his important observation on the varia- 
tions which certain’ crystals undergo in their angles at different 
temperatures, and which I have already verified in many sub- 

stances. 
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stances. These variations take place in all the forms that are not 
referable to some one of the regular geometrical polyedrons ; and 
in such a manner that they can be attributed only to an inequality 
of dilatation in the direction of the diagonals of the different 
species. ‘They amount to from 10! to 12" between 0° and 80°, and 
exceed 20’, at the temperature of boiling oil; they are more or 
less perceptible according to the kind of body, and so as to 
induce the inference that the crystal tends to approximate the 
nearest regular solid: in the rhomboédron obtained from the 
cleavage of carbonate of lime, for example, the obtuse triedral 
angle is diminished, and the solid thus tends to approximate the 
cube. Hence it seems to follow that those crystalline forms, 
which are not regular geometrical polyedrons, are forced assem- 
blages of particles that may, in some measure, be compared to 
the forced arrangement of the particles of glass in Prince Rupert's 
drops. 

' v ariations occasioned by Diversity of Composition.—In all crys- 
tals of the same form of which the composition is identical, the 
angles are precisely of the same amount: but when some acci- 
dental principles occur, I have recognized a more or less sensible 
and constant difference. For example, in the purest carbonate 
of lime from Iceland, the obtuse triedral angle of the faces is 
105° 5': but, in diiferent specimens which contain a greater or 
less quantity of carbonate of magnesia, carbonate of iron, or car- 
bonate of manganese, we find a very marked variation; since the 
angle progressively augments by the addition of either of the two 
first-named carbonates, and is diminished by an addition of the 
third. The angle observable in these cases of mixture seems 
generally to be the mean between the angles appropriate to each 
substance, and proportional to the quantity of either. Thus, when 
there are ten particles of carbonate of lime, with a single particle 
of carbonate of magnesia, the angle is found to be the eleventh 
part of the sum formed by ten angles of 105° 5’, and one angle of 
107° 25! (the angle of the carbonate of magnesia), that is to say, 
105° 17! 47". When there are five particles of carbonate of lime, 
and a single particle of carbonate of iron, the angle of the crystal 
is the sixth part of the sum formed by five angles of 105° 5’ and» 
an. angle of 107°, the angle of the carbonate of iron, that is to say, 
105° 24' 10". Ihave in fact observed these angles for these com- 
positions, as well as many others for different compositions; and 
M. Mitscherlich has made observations perfectly analogous. To 
quote an example already known to mineralogists, I shall take the 
double carbonate of lime and magnesia. The chemical examination 
of that substance shews that it is composed of a particle of carbon- 
ate of lime with a particle of carbonate of magnesia; the angle, 
therefore, should be the mean between an angle of 105° 5° and one 
of 107° 25’; that is to say, 106° 15’, as Dr. Wollaston has long since 
ascertained it to be by positive measurement. From that measure- 
ment, I deduced at once the angle of the carbonate of magnesia, 
that of the carbonate of lime being known ; and M. Mitscherlich, 
who found that substance crystallized, embraced the opportunity 
of verifying the result. 
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‘ These examples, which I might multiply, suffice to demon- 
strate what I advanced, that the angles are constant only when the 
temperatures are equal in all points of the mass, and when the com- 
positions are identical. They may also serve to convince us, that 
the accurate observation of the angles of crystals may prove 
of great importance in distinguishing minerals, since it leads us 
even to recognize the difference of composition.’ 


According to the author’s arrangement, all the crystalline 
forms are ultimately reducible to seven groupes, or primary 
types, viz. 1. The Tetraédron ; 2. The acute or obtuse Rhom- 
boédron ; 3. 'The straight Prism, with square Bases; 4. The 
straight rectangular Prism; 5. The straight Prism, with Bases 
of oblique-angled Parallelopipedons ; 6. ‘The oblique Prism, with 
rectanzular Bases ; and, 7. The oblique Prism, with an oblique- 
angled Parallelopipedon for Base. ‘The systematical expression 
of the various modifications of form, as traceable to their 
respective types, is always illustrated by figures. 

In order to ascertain, if possible, the causes which deter- 
mine one sort of mineral substances to assume a particular 
crystalline form, and particular modifications of that form, to 
the exclusion of others, M. Beupant not only watched the 
proceedings of nature, but instituted numerous experiments 
relative to the crystallization of salts in the laboratory; and 
he was thus enabled to detect at least three influential elements 
in the solution of questions apparently very mysterious. 
First, the presence of particles of extraneous matters, in the 
liquid in which a salt crystallizes, seems eminently to contri- 
bute to the simplicity and regularity of the form; and the 
same marked disposition may be observed in natural crystals, 
as in those of axinite, felspar, &c., when micaceous particles 
are included in their substance, and which are more simple 
than purer specimens in their immediate neighbourhood. — 
Secondly, the nature of the liquid in which crystallization 
takes place is found to affect the forms in various ways, some- 
times changing them entirely, or modifying them by addi- 
tional facets. ‘Thus, common salt, when allowed to crystal- 
lize in pure water, almost always affects the regular cube: 
but, when crystallized in a solution of boric acid, the angles 
of the cube are truncated, and the figure may be regarded as 
passing to the octaedron. Alum, in pure water, assumes 
the complete octaedron: but in the hydrochloric acid the 
icosaedron; and many are the instances of changes pro- 
duced by the addition or subtraction of a few drops of an 
acid solution. As a presumptive proof that analogous prin- 
ciples have, at one period or another, operated in nature, it is 
observed that, under identity of geological position, the — 
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tals of the same substance are of identical forms, and vice 
versd. ‘The arragonite of iron mines, for example, appears in 
very acute pyramids; whereas that which occurs in the gyp- 
seous clay of saliferous deposits ‘always exhibits prismatic 
crystals, and grouped in the form of hexagonal prisms. — 
Thirdly, the substances, with which a salt may happen to 
combine at the moment of crystallizing, likewise occasion 
very remarkable modifications, sometimes reducing the crys- 
tals to their most simple forms, and sometimes multiplying 
the number of their faces; and these modifications, again, 
vary even in the same salt, according to the nature of the 
body with which it is combined. — The preceding curious 
and interesting facts are susceptible of more extensive illus- 
tration than our limits will admit; and their discovery 
promises to form an epoch in the history of mineralogy. — 
We must likewise be excused from following the author 
through all his excellent observations on the obliterated and 
accidental forms of crystals, their fibrous structure, &c. 

In the chapter which treats of the optical properties of 
minerals, the doctrine of double -refraction is more circum- 
stantially explained than we recollect to have found it in an 
of the systematical introductions, and so as to account for the 
discordant assertions of more superficial observers. The 
polarization of light, however, should have been more parti- 
cularly elucidated; and, among the peculiar odors of certain 
species, that which is termed the argillaceous by insufflation 
should not have been omitted. — In the account of the blow- 
pipe, too, Newman’s powerful instrument was deserving of 
especial notice. 

With regard to the classification set forth in the second 
book, its arrangements are deduced from the physical, chemi- 
cal, and crystallographic properties of mineral substances, 
and principally from the atomic proportions of their compo- 
sition. A few years ago, Berzelius produced the germ of a 
similar system: but M. Beupanr has given it more extension, 
and has frequently introduced other formulze than those which 
were adopted by the Swedish Professor. ‘The scheme is 
doubtless still immature, but, when completely developed, 
may be regarded as a very ingenious and philosophical mode 
of distribution: at the same time, the delicate chemical pro- 
cesses which it pre-supposes, and its incessant reference to the 
language of geometry, must render it of little utility as a guide 
to the uninstructed tyro. Some substances, too, (tourmalin, 
mica, &c.) seem to be so refractory to its requisitions, that 
the author is at a loss to pronounce whether they are species 
or groupes of species; while others, quite undetermined, are 
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provisionally consigned to appendixes, The latitude of range, 
moreover, which it allows to varieties, may well startle the 
rigid Wernerian, or the close stickler for external characters. 
Although the third boak offers little that can be deemed 
original, it forms a clear and valuable abstract of the native 
positions of the more simple mineral substances. ‘This por- 
tion of his materials the author has' judiciously selected from 
the best sources, acknowleging his particular obligations to 
Humboldt’s Essai Géognostique, and Leonhard’s Handbuch der 
Oryktognosie. — The enumeration of local deposits of lignite 
is more extended than we might have anticipated: but we 
prefer to extract the account of the repositories of the dia- 
mond, as they only begin to be distinctly known in Europe. 


© Diamonds have not yet been found except in transported soils, 
the age of which has not been very accurately determined, but 
which appears to be rather modern, and nearly of the same 
nature in all the localities. They are generally deposits formed 
of fragments and of quartzy rolled pebbles, bound together by 
an argillo-ferruginous sandy matter, more or less abundant. These 
deposits are, in Brazil, called Cascalho, and they there accident- 
ally contain specular iron, magnetic oxyd of iron, the metalloid 
red oxyd, fragments of flinty slate, compact and slaty granitoid 
green-stone, different varieties of colored quartz, &c.; besides, oc- 
casionally, petrified wood. They extend over very large tracts of 
ground, and are every where completely uncovered ; a circumstance 
which renders their relative age problematical. It is alleged that 
in India solid beds are found above earthy matters, which contain 
diamonds: but we are ignorant of their nature; and we have no 
proof that they are not the same consolidated deposit. It is 
without a shadow of reason that some have supposed, particularly 
with reference to India, that these diamantiferous deposits are the 
fragments of trappean soils; a vague expression, which most fre- 
quently ‘indicates rocks of igneous origin. We may with more 
probability suppose them to be the wrecks of primitive, or at most of 
intermediary mountains, as we shall see in the sequel, when speak- 
ing of gold. ‘These deposits rest on granitic, amphibolic, or schis- 
tose rocks, and sometimes on those of lime-stone, which appeat 
to be not very antient. (Santorita, Capitaneria of Saint Paul.) 

‘. The diamonds always occur in a very small quantity in these 
deposits, disseminated here and there, and in general very widely 
separated from one another ; they are likewise almost always en- 
veloped in an earthy crust, which adheres to them with more or less 
tenacity, and prevents them from being recognized until they are 
washed. It has been remarked in Brazil that the diamond is, for 
the most part, found in the bottom and on the confines of the 
large valleys, rather than on the ridges of the hills, and at a very 
little depth beneath the surface of the soil: the richest spots are 


those in which oxyd of iron, especially in smooth grains, most 
abounds. : 
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‘ Hitherto the diamond has been discovered only in a smail 
number of places on the surface of the globe, and with reference 
to it India is the country most antiently known, although we 
have few indications of the genuine localities in which the search- 
ings are carried on. Such repositories exist principally in the 
provinces of Visapour, of Hydrabad (Golconda), Orissa, Allahabad, 
which form part of the Deckan, and in Bengal. Among the dis- 
tricts particularly quoted are those of Raolkund, at five days" 
journey froin Golconda, Outare, Carore, in the northern region of 
Visapour, Gandjicota, in the valley of Pennar, on the frontiers of 
the Mysore, Sumbelpour, on the borders of the river Maha- 
meddy, Parna, in Allahabad, &c. &c. Diamonds are also found in 
the island of Borneo, where the principal mines are at Amban- 
wang, and at Landak. 

‘ This precious substance was found in Brazil towards the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, in the province of Minas 
Geraés, where several workings still exist, in a territory extending 
sixteen leagues from north to south, and eight Jeagues from east 
to west, around the city of Tejuco. The most considerable is 
that of Mandanga, on the Jigitonhona, in the district of Serro do 
Frio, ten or twelve leagues to the north of Tejuco: but there are 
several others, such as those of Saint-Gonzales, Montero, Rio- 
Pardo, Carolina, and Canjeca. The Serro San Antonio, the ter- 
ritory of Rio-Plata, and that of Abajte, are also very rich in 
diamonds: but they are no where worked, unless by some clan- 
destine dealers.’ 


Book iv. requires from us no special commentary, being only 
a general and well condensed account of the employment of 
mineral substances in ministering to the wants, the comforts, 
and the embellishments of life. ‘The remarks on the compo- 
sition of mortars and cements, however, deserve the atten- 
tion of architects and engineers; and much varied inform- 
ation, judiciously culled from Brard’s Minéralogie appliquée 
aux Arts, Villefosse’s Richesse Minérale, &c., will amply reward 
the reader for the trouble of perusal. 

The volume is printed with a clear and accurate type, is il- 
lustrated by the requisite tables and figures, and is penned in 
a perspicuous and even elegant style. 





Art. III. Histoire de la Révolution de 1688 en Angleterre, &c.; 
i.e. A History of the Revolution of 1688 in England. By F. 
A.J. Mazure, Inspector-General of Studies. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 1825. Imported by Treutteland Co. 1/. 11s. 6d. 


\ 7 can very well imagine that these volumes will have an 
éxtensive circulation in France: but, as the materials 
for them have all been found in English publications, gene- 
rally known and of easy access in this country, it can hardly 
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be expected that they will invite a numerous class of readers 
on this side of the Channel. M.Mazure explains inthe pre- . 
face his immediate inducement for undertaking the work ; 
whence we learn that, under the Directory, under the Con- 
sulate, under the Empire, and under the present restored 
Monarchy, certain comparisons have been made between the 
Revolutions of England and France, in order to draw the 


fatal inference that the two restorations will lead to a similar 
result. 


‘ Incapable,’ says he, ‘ of catching and appretviating the most 
marked differences, unreflecting people see only the general re- 
semblances of facts. It would not be difficult to shew, in the 
restoration of the Stuarts, a long and grievous system of decep- 
tion: but, in dwelling on this fact, unhappily not to be disputed, 
they would lead us, by a false and mischievous analogy, to doubt 
whether Providence may not have condemned us to witness a 
similar catastrophe, that is to say, another Revolution of 1688. 
They have omitted to point out the essential difference which 
marks the two Revolutions and thetwo Restorations. To speak 
only of the latter, when Charles II. recovered the blood-stained 
throne of his father, he left all those questions of right undecided 
for which the Parliament had taken arms against Charles I. This 
was not only a fault, but an irreparable error, for the parliaments 
of England had rights as antient and inviolable as those of the 
crown. Accordingly, the leading cause of the Revolution al- 
ways remained in action, and was only renounced by the “ Bill 
of Rights” imposed on William III., who dethroned James II. 
Has this been the case in France ? Has the direct cause of a new 
revolution been suffered, as in England, to remain and taint the 
restoration ? Byno means. ‘The King, brother to Louis XVI. and 
much older than the son of CharlesI., began his restoration at 
the very point at which England finished hers. The declaration 
of Saint-Ouen and the Charter are to us another Bill of Rights; 
and, simultaneous with the restoration itself, these two:acts of the 
legitimate legislator have confirmed it, by a happy alliance of the 
rights of sovereignty with the wishes, the liberties, and the ne- 
cessities of the age. Would the French Charter have survived 
the battle of Waterloo, had it been a miserable fraud like the De- 
claration of Breda? I trust that our Princes and that France 
will pardon so odious a comparison, but I could find no other Jan- 
guage torefute such sad and dangerous calumnies. A revolution, 
therefore, on our part, like that of 1688, would be not only a crime, 
but an useless and a wanton crime, which could find no excuse in 
the common plea of faction, —liberty or necessity. This capital 
fact alone destroys all analogy between the two restorations, inde- 
pendently of the great difference of times and circumstances, of 
manners, laws, religion, and more especially of the Princes them- 
selves. It was a desire to demonstrate these truths by the force 
of facts alone that made me undertake the present History.’ 


The 
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The author begins his narrative by a retrospect of English 
affairs from the year 1660, and a glance at the state of govern- 
ment under the Tudors: but, before he commences the task, 
he blows a blast from the trumpet of loyalty, and with dis- 
tended cheeks sends forth this glorious flourish to the listening 
and delighted ears of his countrymen: 


‘ The death of the patriarch of kings, of the legislator king, of 
that king who, in ten years, like Cliarles V., has raised our beauti- 
ful country from its mournful ruins; the accession, so touching, 
so noble, so popular, of our existing king, Charles X., the ap- 
pearance of that royal family, so virtuous, so truly French; the 
affecting mixture of griefs and virtues, grandeur and simplicity ; 
so many recollections not to be buried in that tomb, yet open ; 
so many hopes which beam on our Princes and on the cradle of 
the royal infant; combine to deprive me of the power to finish 
the reflections in which I had begun to indulge. Every thing is 
said, every thing is finished, every thing is become irrevocably 


fixed in our happy restoration. France has only to love and 
praise.’ 


M. Mazure has availed himself of Mr. Fox’s History, of 
the Memoirs of James II. published by Mr. Clarke, and of 
various other English works relating to the period which he 
has selected. We have taken a rapid glance at the volumes 


before us, and see nothing to impeach the general impartiality 
of the narrative. 





Art. IV. Mémoires de Joseph Fouché, Duc d’Otrante, &c.; %. ¢. 
Memoirs of JosepuH Foucué, Duke of Otranto. 


[Article concluded from vol. cv. p. 515.]J 


I" would be improper to resume our notice of this singular 
production without adverting to certain legal proceedings, 
which have taken place in Paris in order to disprove its 
genuineness. ‘The sons of Foucne felt a natural desire to 
suppress a publication in which they saw the veil uplifted that 
had hitherto concealed many acts of their father, which re- 
dounded but little to his credit. They might well ask, ‘ Is 
it likely that any man would leave behind him a monu- 
mental inscription to record his own infamy ?”’; and, having 
found that a well known author, M. Alphonse de Beauchamp, 
was the editor of the obnoxious work, they have endeavored 
to throw on him the odium of having fabricated it, and have 

so far succeeded as to effect its suppression. 
We have read these volumes with considerable attention, 
and certainly should not have bestowed the pains which we 
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have taken in reporting their contents, had we not believed 
them to be substantially genuine and authentic. Foucut 
must have been aware that, as most of the facts recorded are 
well known, so the part which he performed on many critical 
and important occasions must likewise be well known to the 
limited number of individuals with whom he acted; and 
he could not disguise from himself that, at some future and 
probably no distant period, every event in which he was con- 
cerned, together with his share in it, would be given to the 
world, with the addition probably of no friendly commentary. 
It is likely that he resolved, therefore, to be his own commen- 
tator : to record the transactions in which he was concerned, to 
acknowlege his own part in them, and to accompany it with 
what no one else could furnish, namely, the motzves by which 
he was influenced in his conduct. By these means he might 
_ hope to palliate his faults and vindicate his character. Such 
we believe to be the history of this posthumous work; and 
under this impression we shall proceed in our detail of its 
contents. Our judgment as to its authenticity is formed 
solely on internal evidence: it may not be presented to the 
public in the exact words of Foucus, but we have very little 
doubt that his pages supplied the materials. 

Retirement and inaction were not words of synonimous im- 
port with M. Foucns&. ‘The peace of Amiens turned him out 
of office but not out of employment; like a sailor at the mast- 
head, he was always looking out to see what strange vessels’ 
hove in sight ; or rather, like a man at a telegraph-station, re- 
ceiving signals and forwarding them. He insinuates that 
Bonaparte was afraid of him, and yet did not know how to go 
on without him; and it is certain that Napoleon was glad of 
his services, for we find him employed, when out of office, in 
managing the affairs of Swisserland, which the cabinet of the 
Tuilleries, by a dexterous system of intrigue and duplicity, 
had contrived to get into its hands. ‘ Since my retirement 
from public affairs, the First Consul was persuaded that the 
opposition would be very feeble against his desire to place the 
crown on his head, for republican notions had lost much of 
their credit.’ (Vol. i. p. 304.) Thus would he have us be- 
lieve that he was the last prop of republicanism, and that 
Bonaparte removed him, in order that he might trample the 
fallen giant under his feet. The First Consul, however, 
could not possibly have been blind to the impatience and rest- 
lessness of an Ex-Minister, who, by his own account, was 
always running to Mal-Maison or St. Cloud under some pre- 
tence. Each knew the other’s drift, and Bonaparte could not 
have pursued his own object more certainly than by removing 
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Foucuk; who, he well knew, would make any sacrifice of 
principle to be recalled. Accordingly, soon after the renewal 
of hostilities with England, the detection of a few conspiracies, 
and the ostracism of Moreau, 


‘ Tadvised Bonaparte,’ says this inflexible republican, ‘to avail 
himself of the crisis, and get himself proclaimed Emperor, that he 
might put an end to our uncertainties by founding his own dynasty. 
Would it not have been absurd on the part of the men of the Re- 
volution to compromise every thing for the sake of defending 
principles, when we had nothing more to do than enjoy realities ? 
Bonaparte was at that time the only manin a situation to maintain 
us In Our possessions, our dignities, and our employments. He 
availed himself of all his advantages; and, even before the dénoue- 
ment of Moreau’s affair, the tribune Curée had made a motion 
to confer hereditary and imperial power on Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and to introduce in the organization of the constituted authorities 
such modifications as the establishment of the empire would 
require, preserving in their equality and integrity the rights and 
liberties of the people.’ 


It was in the army that Napoleon sought to fix the roots 
of his new authority: but he soon found the necessity of a 
hearty co-operation from the civil departments, and he could 
not do any thing better than restore Foucué to the head 
of the police. He was accordingly re-appointed Minis- 
ter on the 10th of July, 1804, and invested with far stronger 
powers and ampler means than before. He had spies of 
both sexes, and of all ranks and orders, who were paid from 
1000 to 2000 francs per month according to their services 


and importance. His foreign police, for the purpose of 


watching friendly governments and disturbing those that 
were hostile, consisted also of pensioned miscreants placed in 
every jarge town and at the seat of every government ; inde- 
pendently of secret agents in every country employed by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, or by the Emperor himself. These 
honorable characters played the spy on each other. ‘¢ All the 
prisons and the gens d’armerie were under my orders: release 
and certificates of passports belonged to me: I had the 
surveillance of foreigners, and of emigrants; I established 
general commissariats in all the principal towns of the king- 
dom, extending the net of the police over the whole of 
France, particularly on the frontiers; and my department 
obtained such credit, that three seigneurs of the old régime, 
dignified with the title of Princes, are reputed to have been 
among the number of my secret agents. Such an establish- 
ment was, I confess, expensive; indeed, it absorbed many mil- 
lions ; the funds for which were secretly raised by taxes on 
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gambling houses, brothels, and passports.’ Under the empire, 
which cost nearly 400,000,000 of livres in its establishment, for 
there were thirty houses to be invested with high dignities and 
titles, gambling was organized on a much more extensive 
scale than before; and its produce to the revenue, and the 
power which it gave to the Minister of Police, surpass any 
conception which an Englishman, thank God, could possibly 
form. ‘In my second ministry, I effected more by circulat- 
ing stories and exciting apprehensions than by measures posi- 
tively coercive. I revived the old maxim, that three people 
should not meet and talk indiscreetly on public affairs with- 
out the Minister of Police knowing it the next day; and I cer- 
tainly had the address to make it universally believed that, if 
three or four people met together, eyes to see and ears to 
hear were sure to be among them at my expence. Such a 
system undoubtedly tended to general corruption and debase- 
ment, but, on the other hand, what mischiefs, what regrets, 
what tears did it not prevent ?? Oh Treachery, how merciful art 
thou ! Oh Tyranny, how tender-hearted ! ‘The Lion’s Mouth 
at Venice, and the celebrated Har of Dionysius at Syracuse, 
were constructed of stone, unconscious of their purpose, to 
receive the whispers of spies and informers: but M. Foucu& 
improved on the materials which tyranny used of old, and 
employed the living organs of his satellites to execute his 
purposes, — the listening ear to catch complaints,— the treach- 
erous heart to feign a : sympathy in the sufferings of the 
people, — and the lyi ing tongue to fabricate, to betray, and to 
destroy the unguarded victim | 

The Duc d’Otrante — for the creation of a new monarchy 
required the creation of a new nobility, and among the grand 
feudatories of the empire Foucue was raised to the dignity of 
a dukedom — foresaw that the invasion:of Spain would make 
the star of Napoleon grow pale. ‘ Take care,’ said he, 
‘ Portugal, indeed, is an English colony, but the Bourbons of 
Spain are now and ever will be your most subservient, humble 
prefects. But judge not of the body of the people by the 
higher classes, who 1 are every where alike, corrupt, and with 
little patriotism: once again, take care that you do not con- 
vert a tributary kingdom into a new Vendée.’ An anecdote 
occurs here which shews the suppleness of this sycophant. 
Affairs in the Peninsula became so disastrous that great dis- 
satisfaction was exhibited in Paris; and such an opposition to 
the Emperor’s schemes was displayed in the Legislative Body, 
that he addressed a fulminating menace to them from Valla- 
dolid, and soon afterward made his unexpected appearance in 
the capital. ‘ He sounded me,’ says the Duke, ¢ on his = 
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perial reprimand ; I replied that it was well done, and just as 
he ought to govern; adding that, had Louis XVI. thus 
acted, that unhappy Prince might have been alive and reign- 
ing now. Fixing his eyes on me with astonishment, ** What! 
Duc d’Otrante,” said he after a moment’s silence: — * but I 
suspect, nevertheless, that you were one of those who sent 
Louis XVI. to the scaffold?” Yes, Sire, I replied, without 
hesitation, and that was the first act of service which I had the 
honor of performing for your Majesty.’ 

This Police Minister ascribes his own second fall to certain 
discretionary measures of authority which he took for the 
benefit of his country, without the Emperor’s knowlege. Of 
these, the first was raising an extraordinary levy of national 
guards for the defence of Belgium, while the Emperor was 
absent with his army. ‘The second was obviously unpardon- 
able. After the marriage with the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa, the Duke had frequently and fervently pressed Napo- 
leon to negotiate for peace with England. In order to sound 
the disposition of the cabinet at St. James’s, he sent over 
privately two confidential agents, M. Ouvrard and M. Fagan, 
while the Emperor and his bride were making an excursion 
on the Continent. In the course of this journey, Napoleon 
revolving in his mind the Duke’s arguments in favor of a 
general peace, determined Jikwise to open a secret negotiation 
with the English ministry, through the mediation of a com- 
mercial house at Amsterdam. A double negotiation, . there- 
fore, and double propositions, were going on at the same 
time, by parties ignorant of each other’s instructions. The 
Marquis Wellesley was necessarily disgusted at such seeming 
trickery; and accordingly the agents of the Emperor and 
those of the Duke, being equally suspected, were both. dis- 
missed. When the Emperor discovered how entirely he had 
been counteracted by his own Minister, he sent for him on his 
return to St. Cloud; ‘ So,’ said he, § you make. war and 
peace without my knowlege!’ and immediately gave orders 
to arrest Ouvrard and send him prisoner to Vincennes ; while 
the port-folio was taken from the Minister of Police on the 
3d of June, 1810, and given to Savary. The hollow appoint- 
ment of Governor-General of Rome was too thin a veil to 
cover his disgrace. The reflections which he makes on this 
event remind us of another Wolsey, and all his efforts.to ob- 
tain repose of mind were fruitless. ‘ How true is it,’ he 
exclaims, ‘ that the wounds of ambition are incurable! In 
spite of all my reason, and in spite of myself, I am haunted 
by the illusions of power, by the phantoms of vanity! I feel 
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myself fastened like Ixion to the wheel. I am oppressed by 
painful and deep feeling.’ 

The Duc d’Otrante now retired to his magnificent chateau 
at Ferriéres *; where, in consequence of an intimation from 
Savary that he had carried away all his confidential instructions 
and secret correspondence with the Emperor, he was soon fol- 
lowed by an order to deliver them up. Prepared for this, 
however, he had taken very good care of them, and by a well- 
acted frankness of manner entirely threw the searchers off 
their scent. Napoleon knew his man, and was aware that he 
was much too cunning for his emissaries. Berthier was dis- 
patched a second time: ‘I told you before that the corre- 
spondence is actually burnt, and I now repeat that if it were 
in my possession [ would not give it up, as being the only 
guarantee that I could have.’ Berthier threatened in the Em- 
peror’s name. ‘ Go back, and tell him that for the last five- 
and-twenty years I have slept with my head on the scaffold ; 
that I know the effects of his power, but do not dread it; and 
that, if he wishes to make a Strafford of me, he is at liberty 
to do it.’ * We separated; I more than ever resolved to 
continue firm, and carefully preserve the irrefragable proofs 
that whatsoever violence and iniquity had been done in the ex- 
ercise of my ministerial functions had been imperatively en- 
joined by orders issued from the cabinet, and stamped with 
the seal of the Emperor.’ (Vol. ii. p. 29.) 

His affected courave, however, like the courage of Bob 
Acres, quickly oozed out at his fingers’ ends. Not finding the 
scaffold a very soft or quiet pillow for his head, he withdrew 
from France, and sought refuge in Tuscany; where Eliza, 
Napoleon’s sister, reigned under the title of Archduchess. 
Still the spectre of tyranny, with its gory locks, its chains, and 
dungeons, that frightful spectre which he had often raised to the 
terror of others, now haunted him. He then resolved to go to 
America, and actually sailed, when all his projects of inde- 
pendence and security vanished at an attack of sea-sickness ! 
The operation of this wholesome emetic subdued his mighty 
spirit, and he began to deliberate whether it was not possible 
to compromise matters with his Imperial Master. He there- 
fore returned to Florence, and addressed a letter to Eliza, who 
had taken him under her protection; and she forwarded to Na- 
poleon another, in which the heroic Duke begged pardon for 
his contumacy, and promised the restoration of all his papers, 

* This was the confiscated property of an emigrant: but, to 


the honor of Foucué, it is stated that he payed the full value of 
it to the proprietor. 
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— they were of asbestos, and had defied the flames, — humbly 
hoping that the Emperor would furnish him with a general 
pledge of indemnity for all acts done by his orders durin 
both his ministries. The proposal was graciously accepted, 
and M. le Duc resided with his family at Aix, not like a 
Tityrus, the indolent shepherd, ‘* recubans sub tegmine fagi,” 
but rather like some active fisherman, repairing on the beach 
his tattered nets for another season. ‘ The inveterate habit of 
knowing every thing pursued me, and I yielded to it the more 
readily in a mild but monotonous exile. With the aid of 
some assured friends and faithful emissaries, I formed a secret 
correspondence, verified by regular bulletins, which, coming 
from different quarters, corrected each other. In a word, 
I had my counter-police at Aix.’ At first, once in a week, 
and afterward still oftener, dispatches flew into his cabinet at 
Aix, and he knew as well what was doing at Paris as if he 
had been on the spot. He saw with his telescopic eyes every 
step that Napoleon took both in private and in public, and 
pretends to have calculated, from the moment of his apogee, 
that the period of his descent and fall was not far distant. 
The abdication of Louis Bonaparte, he says, made a deep im- 
pression on the Emperor’s mind; and the idea struck him 
that, one day or other, the salvation of the empire might pos- 
sibly depend on a similar abdication being forced on the man, 
whose insatiable thirst for dominion was more dangerously 
than ever exhibited in the annexation of Holland, the north 
of Germany, and the free towns of Hamburgh, Bremen, and 
Lubeck, to France, by a mere decree of the senate, and with- 
out even the formality of negotiation ! . 
M. FoucuéE soon found the solitude of Aix intolerably irk- 
some: he knew that he was watched by the Emperor, to whom 
he was an object of suspicion and disquietude; and the desperate 
plunge into a war with Russia, which he saw the latter pre- 
paring to make, determined him to rush forwards and try to 
-arrestit. ‘Through the means of Duroc, therefore, he caused 
it to be communicated that the climate of the south was ex- 
tremely injurious to his health, and that some family-affairs 
also required his presence at his estate of Pont Carrée: Na- 
poleon granted his request; and when Duroc advised him to 
retire to his other estate at Ferriéres, and there live in the 
utmost privacy, it cannot be doubted that this arrangement 
was likewise with the Emperor’s concurrence. Here he pre- 
pared an elaborate memorial against the Russian war ; and, 
judging from the extracts which are given, it must have been 
a very powerful, eloquent, and statesman-like denunciation bs 
the 
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the measure. He obtained permission to present it personally 
at the Tuilleries; and when Napoleon had read it, he said, 


‘ Did you not once tell me yourself that genius consisted in 
effecting impossibilities? In six or eight months, you shall see 
what can be done by vast combinations, conducted by a power 
which can put them in action. I am guided by the opinion of the 
army and the people rather than by yours, gentlemen, who are too 


rich, and only tremble for me because you fear the shock. Com- 


pose yourselves. Look on the Russian war as dictated by good 
sense, and by the true interests of all; and, even should excess of 
ower urge me to assume the dictatorship of the world, is the 


- fault mine? Have you not yourselves led me to it, — yourselves 


and so many others who blame me now, and would fain reduce me 
to a mere gracious puppet sort of king? My destiny is not yet 
fulfilled ; I must finish that which at present is only sketched. 
We must have a Code European, an European Court of Cassation, 
the same coins, the same weights and measures, the same laws: 
I must make one people of all the countries of Europe, and Paris 
shall be the capital of the world. Such, Monsieur le Duc, is the 
ultimate object which is alone commensurate with my views. 
You will not assist me heartily now, because you fancy that 
every thing is once again to be staked on the die of chance: 
but, before a single year is at an end, you will serve me again with 
the same zeal and ardour as at Austerlitz and Marengo. You 
shall see something to eclipse those victories ; it is I who tell you 
so.— Adieu, Monsieur le Duc, do not expose either your dis- 
content or your disgrace, but place a little more confidence in 
me.’ (Vol. ii. p. 114.) 


The Duke made his profoundest bow in unutterable asto- 
nishment. If we are to rely on his veracity, the public opi- 
nion at Paris, even after Napoleon had crossed the Niemen 
with 600,000 men, was any thing but favorable to the expe- 
dition: but it is really drawing largely on our credulity to 
assert that, in the very saloons of Paris, wishes were openly 
expressed for his humiliation and his fall; though the asser- 
tion is afterward modified, for it seems that there was no 
hostility of feeling, and the general wish was to save Napoleon 
from his own extravagances and restrain him within safer 
bounds. ‘This is not very characteristic of the Parisians; at 
a time, too, when it was generally believed among them that 
he would remain master of the field. ‘The most horrible and 
pitiless reverses, however, befell him ; and the flames of Mos- 
cow shed a funereal glare on the turrets of Notre Dame and 
the Tuilleries. It was on the day of his retreat from Mos- 
cow that the conspiracy of Malet, which had very nearly cost 
him his empire, broke out in Paris; and the intelligence of it 
reached him at Smolensko, with an account also of the 
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punishment of its authors. It troubled his mind exceedingly ; 
and many facts corroborate the remark of the Duc d’Ofrante, 
that Napoleon, jealous to excess of all that menaced the secu- 
rity of his throne, thought much more about the means of 
upholding it, than of saving the miserable wreck of his army, 
whose retreat he precipitated. He betook himself to flight, 
personally, in a sledge, trusting wholly to the devotedness of 
Caulaincourt ; and, disguised, and with the utmost speed, he 
made straight for Paris, where every thing conspired to make 
him tremble for his diadem. 

All the ramifications of the conspiracy of Malet will never 
,be traced: but the Duc d’Otrante has‘supplied some parti- 
culars which‘are not destitute of interest. ‘The absence, the 
distance, and the disasters of Napoleon gave encouragement 
to the society called the Philadelphians; and both republi- 
cans and royalists judged this to be a good opportunity for 
attacking the military dictatorship. ‘The Emperor is dead : 
the abolition of the imperial government, and the substitution 
of a provisional one, were the pivot of the conspiracy. Foucu& 
and Talleyrand were both concerned in it (vol. ii. p. 140, 
141.): but it failed from the philanthropy of Malet, who 
dreaded the return of those sanguinary days on which France 
looked back with horror. This moral consideration pre- 
vailed; and, instead of instantly putting to death Savary, 
Hiullin, (the commander of Paris,) and the two adjutants, 
Doucet and Laborde, he thought it would be sufficient to 
place them under arrest. He succeeded with respect to 
Savary: but, when Hiullin’s resistance forced Malet to dis- 
charge his pistols, his presence of mind forsook him, and, not 
being able to fire at the same time on Aiudlin and Laborde, he 
was disarmed, arrested, and ultimately executed: carrying 
with him to the scaffold, says the author, the secrets of one of 
the boldest coups de main which the grand epoch of the Revo- 
lution has bequeathed to history. 

The time is now approaching at which the restless Ex- 
Minister of Police was again called to assist in the councils 
of his Imperial Master. It was in the campaign of the follow- 
ing year, and when the eagles of victory had again perched 
on the standards of France; it was after the battles of Baut- 
zen and Wurchen, and after Napoleon had reluctantly ac- 
ceded to an armistice on the 4th of June, that he forwarded 
through his Arch-Chancellor an invitation to the Duke of 
Otranto to repair to his head-quarters at Dresden, in order to 
confer with him on matters of importance.. Napoleon, in- 
deed, was aware that the armistice had rather been proposed 
for the purpose of renewed exertions towards carrying on the 
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war, than as an honest preliminary to peace: but he could 
not resist the general wish of those around him for a suspen- 
sion of arms. He was afraid, too, of the hostile interference 
of Austria under the convenient cloak of mediation. Accord- 
ingly, he concluded an armistice on the 4th of June, 1813, at 
Plesevig, abandoned the line of the Oder, and fixed his head- 
eae once more at Dresden; which he spared no pains to 
ortify by redoubts and bridges, and to surround by ditches, 
palisadoes, and other military works of immense strength and 
extent. It must be observed that all the old Generals, whose 
fortunes were made, were anxious to repose under the shade 
of their own laurelsf and Napoleon, aware of this fact, feared 
that, for the sake of peace, they would persuade him to give 
up provinces which he had acquired by his sword. It was to 
assist him in these difficulties, and particularly to find a match 
for the Austrian Minister, that he sent for M. Foucnt. The 
Emperor had not been able to fathom the depth of Prince 
Metternich, who had resided three years at Paris, and made 
himself perfect master of the court and its politics. With 
the exterior of a man of the world and of gallantry, and ad- 
dicted to pleasure, he was in fact one of the strongest thinkers 
in Germany, with a mind essentially European and monarchical. 
Metternich had been the bearer of an autograph letter from his 
master to Napoleon, who gave him aprivate audience, when a 
very lively altercation took place. ‘** Underthe pretence of an 
armistice,” said the latter, “* you come to cripple my strength 
and dictate terms. I have offered you Illyria; I will subsidize 
you to remain neuter, and I can then bring the Russians and 
Prussians to reason. Be explicit, —what are your demands?” 
When the Minister declared that his instructions were to 
claim not only Lllyria but the half of Italy, and to require 
the return of the Pope to Rome, the re-establishment of 
Prussia, the cession of Warsaw, Spain, Holland, and the 
Confederation of the Rhine, he could no longer restrain him- 
self: ‘It is the dismemberment of the French empire that 
you want; with a stroke of the pen you expect to throw 
down the strongest fortresses in Europe, the keys of which I 
have won in battle; and it is without a blow that Austria ex- 
pects I should subscribe to such conditions! It is my father- 
in-law who urges this pretension, in itself an insult! He is 
egregiously mistaken if he fancies that a mutilated throne can 
ever be a refuge for his daughter and his son-in-law. Met- 
ternich, how much has England given you to act this part against 


_ me 2”? (Vol. ii. p. 185.) 


As to the account which the Duke has supplied of his own 


interview with Napoleon, it is told in a very spirited manner ; 
_ and 
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and he represents himself to have urged, in the freest and most 
energetic language, concessions towards Austria, as being es- 
sentially necessary to preserve France from a war, not, as 
heretofore, against princes and potentates, but against the 
united population of all Europe. ‘ “ The question, however,” 
said the Emperor, “ is not merely of this or that province, 
our political ascendancy is at stake, and on that depends my 
very existence. Great as my physical power is, my moral 
power is still greater; it is a magic spell, and let us not break 
the talisman. But go,” added he, * I have appointed you 
Governor-General of Illyria, which you will probably have to. 
cede to Austria; set off immediately for Prague, and there 
prepare your nets for a secret negotiation. —I give you a 
carte blanche.”’ ‘The Duke arrived at Prague just as the Con- 
gress was about to open, the plenipotentiaries of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia being already assembled; and he found 
that the bad faith of Napoleon on former occasions had ex- 
cited so confirmed a distrust of all his overtures, that there did 
not appear the least chance of effecting that permanent pacifi- 
cation which was now so urgently demanded. All his efforts 
to carry on a secret negotiation failed, and it was plain that a 
million of soldiers would soon be called into the field to de- 
cide the interests and fate of Europe. His journey through 
the Austrian monarchy to the Illyrian provinces convinced 
him that the former was much better governed than he had 
before imagined; and that the people were loyal and unani- 
mous, and disposed to second the measures of their govern- 
ment with ardour and firmness. ‘The Congress at Prague was 
very soon broken up; Austria having abandoned the alliance 
of France for that of the coalesced powers, and having de- 
clared war. ‘ Napoleon,’ says the Duke, ‘ accepted too late 
the entire conditions offered by M. de Metternich: those 
concessions which would have secured peace on the 10th of 
August were of no avail on the 12th.’ 

The government of the Illyrian provinces was to the Duc 
d’Otrante what the government of Barataria was to Sancho 
Panza: he was not allowed to eat of the dishes set before 
him; and having left the shadow of a garrison of conva- 
lescents at Laybach, which was finally evacuated to the 
Austrians, he had set off for Paris, where he foresaw that his 
presence would be soon wanted, when a letter from the Em- 
peror ordered him to Rome, of the government of which 
he had never yet taken possession. Here he remained but a 
very short time when he was commanded to repair to Naples, 
expressly for the purpose of dissuading Murat, whose con~ 
duct was somewhat more than suspected, from. declaring 
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against the Emperor. ‘This measure had no effect. Murat 
explained very openly the critical situation in which he was 
placed ; he had himself felt disgust at being treated by Napoleon 
rather like a lieutenant than a king: his army, and the Nea- 
politans generally, entertained the same feelings; and. the 
allied sovereigns insisted on an immediate declaration of his 
intentions. Judging that the preservation of his throne was 
at stake, he joined the coalition. — The Duc d’Otrante, 
wherever he set foot, now found the tide of popular indig- 
nation flowing against France, and the potentates of Europe 
all availing themselves of the strong current. The letter 
which he addressed to Napoleon, after having taken leave of 
Murat, is pregnant with good sense, and we regret that our 
limits will not allow us to translate it. (P. 243.) *£ 1 reached 
Rome,’ says he, ‘ on the 18th: throughout all Italy, the word 
Independence has acquired a magic virtue: discordant inter- 
ests, indeed, unite under this banner, but each country 
demands a local government, and each complains of being 
obliged to go to Paris on subjects of the most trivial import- 
ance. Conscriptions, imposts, vexations, sacrifices, these, 
exclaim the Romans, are all that we know of the government 
of France. Our commerce is destroyed, internal and external ; 
and for the few articles which we obtain from abroad we have 
to pay the most extravagant prices.’ He then proceeds to 
tell Napoleon that it is necessary for him to renounce his plan 
of universal monarchy, openly and explicitly; that he must 
concentrate all his forces between the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
and the Rhine, and publicly declare that he will not pass 
these natural boundaries of France; then, and not till then, 
he may safely rely on the good wishes and on the arms of his 
subjects to defend the empire.’ He concludes with urging 
him to distrust the false and flattering representations of those 
sycophants, who had already led him to the jaws of destruc- 
tion by encouraging him to march into Spain, Poland, and 
Russia: § I conjure your Majesty not to reject my advice, 
which flows from a heart that has never ceased to be attached to 


you.’ Notwithstanding this personal attachment, we find the 


5 . o 
Ex-Minister of Police, a few pages afterward, disclosing some 


secret circumstances which could not be conveniently inter- 
woven in his narrative; and the first of these is the plan of a 
revolution, of which he confesses himself to have been the 
very soul, and the object of which was the dethronement of 
the Emperor ! 

By the evacuation of Tuscany and the Roman states, the 
Duke’s mission in Italy terminated; and he felt a natural im- 


patience to re-enter his own country, at this time — 
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with foreign troops, who were every day drawing nearer and 
nearer to the capital. He reached Lyons in the beginning 
of March (1814), where every thing was in a state of dis- 
organization ; and, which was more, his presence was regarded 
with dissatisfaction and distrust. In short, he was ordered 
to quit the place; and accordingly he proceeded first to 
Valence and then to Avignon, where, says he, ‘ I found the 
public feeling so strong against Napoleon, that I was enabled 
to notify that I would receive all the constituted authorities 
and public bodies; to whom I announced the approaching 
downfall of the Imperial government, and that Murat, in 
Upper Italy, was laboring to promote the good cause! At 
Avignon he heard of the entrance of the allies into Paris on 
the 3lstof March, when he resolved immediately to proceed 
thither: but he did not reach the capital till a provisional go- 
vernment had already been established, of which, says he, * I 
ought to have formed a part.’ He has the face to add 
that he had himself aspired to pronounce the deposition of 
Napoleon, the object of unceasing attachment to his heart ! 
As this, however, had been effected without his friendly aid, 
and as the Bourbons were actually restored, he felt all his 
projects annihilated, and he himself plunged into a state of 
political non-entity, in the presence of princes whom he had 
offended. Inaction, however, would have been death to such 
a man as he was; while it would not have been wise on the 
part of the restored King to exclude him from all hopes of 
pardon and re-employment in national affairs. ‘The Duke 
played his cards with his accustomed skill; he affected to be 
deeply impressed with the sublime spectacle of beholding the 
public entrance into Paris of a “‘ Son of France,” after so 
many years of absence and misfortune, amid the shouts and 
hallelujahs of the people: he poured before the senate his 
regrets and repentance; and, while urging that a deputation 
should be sent to Monsieur, he humbly confessed his own 
unworthiness to appear in presence of the representative of 
royalty, and opposed those of his colleagues who were inclined 
to place restraints on the Bourbons ! 

Before Napoleon had been a month at Elba, we find the 
Duke addressing a letter to the fallen Emperor, evidently 
intended to make favor with the court. He tells him how 
little suited to such a character, to him who so lately swayed 
the rod of a mighty empire, is the mock sovereignty over a 
miserable little rocky island : but he also tells him that the vici- 
nity of Elba to Greece, Africa, Spain, Italy, and France, must 
necessarily expose Europe again to agitation; and accordingly 
he recommends him to seek an asylum where he may enjoy 
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more dignity and more liberty, namely, in the United States 
of America. This letter is submitted to the Comte d’ Artois, 
accompanied by another, addressed to his Royal Highness; 
in which he observes that Napoleon on the rock of Elba 
must be with regard to Italy, France, and the whole of 
Europe, what Vesuvius is by the side of Naples. Such were 
the means that he took to ingratiate himself with the Count, 
and to shew that he did not reckon himself among the number 
of Napoleon’s adherents. 

The Duke was suffered to catch a distant peep at the door 
of office, but the janitors, Blacas and Savary, took care that 
it should not be opened for his admission. Humbled and 
mortified, he now retired once more to his chateau at Fer- 
riéres, secretly enjoying the blunders which he saw committed 
by those who were engaged in his Majesty’s councils, and 
anticipating that he would soon be called again into action. 
A crisis was in fact at hand: for the friends of Napoleon 
were resolved to make an effort to extricate him from his im- 
prisonment, and to release Prometheus from the rock to which 
he was chained. No great delicacy was requisite in treating 
with the Duke of Otranto: in fact, says he, 


‘ Nothing could be done without my co-operation ; nevertheless, 
I could not at once bring myself to co-operate with a party 
against whom I had long felt a grudge. Various plans were 
intimated to me, all having one object, the dethronement of the 


_King and the proclamation either of another dynasty or of a pro- 


visional republic. A military party proposed that I should offer 
the dictatorship to Eugene Beauharnais; and I wrote to Eugene, 
believing that the plan was already matured, but I received onl 
a vague answer. Meanwhile, all the interests of the Revolution 
grouped themselves around me and Carnot, whose “ Letter to the 
King” increased the general opinion entertained of the unskilful- 
ness of the ministry. —‘ Placed, on the one hand, between the 
Bourbons, who reposed only a half confidence in me, whose system 
closed against me every road to power and dignity, towards whom I 
Sound myself in a false position, and with whom I had no sort of 
engagement ; and on the other hand, between the party to whom 
I was indebted for all my fortune, and to which I was drawn by a 
sympathy of opinions [and interest, at a time when any indecision 
on my part might have separated me from both ; I resolved to throw 
myself entirely into the hands of the latter. Not, indeed, that 
I was heartily determined to war against the Bourbons, but against 
the dogma of legitimacy,’ &c. &c. —‘ I saw there was no time 
to lose, and considered, moreover, that Napoleon would at least 
serve as a rallying point for the army, while I might overset him 
afterward ; which appeared to me the easier because I now con- 
sidered the Emperor to be a worn-out performer, who could not 


play his old part a second time. I consented that Thibaudeau 
should 
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should make overtures to some of Napoleon’s confidants, and 
admitted Regnault, Cambacéres, Davoust, and some others, to our 
conferences. But I required concessions and guarantees, refusing 
to join myself to this party, unless their chief, abjuring depotism, 
would adopt a liberal system of government. We cemented our 
coalition by the promise of an equal participation of power, either 
in the ministry or the provisional government at the moment of 
explosion.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 300—304.) 


Here we see the serpent now coiling round the Bourbons, 
now round Napoleon : we see this perfidious sycophant ex- 
cusing all his tortuous policy as springing from the love of 
his country, and from his zeal for her liberties and independ- 
ence! ‘The rapidity of his tergiversations on this occasion 
required every art of sophistry to extenuate it, and he em- 
ployed it all. Although he had sent an emissary to Murat to 
urge him to declare himself the arbiter of Italy, and although 
he knew that a certain Dr. R was at the same time 
despatched by the General Committee to the Isle of Elba, he 
does not scruple to say that, at first, he had no intention of 
joining the revolt; that he only wanted to induce the cabinet 
of the Tuilleries to seize the reins of the Revolution, and 
guide them with a vigorous hand through surrounding obsta- 
cles; and that it was not till the moment of Napoleon’s land- 
ing at Cannes, that he became thoroughly acquainted * with 
the fatal combination’ which had brought him back to France! 
A part of the plan was to make captive the King and royal 
family, and to effect the escape of Maria Louisa and her son 
from Vienna. He saysthat he shrunk back with horror from 
the idea of sacrificing the monarch and his family to a mili- 
tary coup-de-main; and, as soon as he learned that Napoleon 
was marching on Lyons, he resolved to make the King ac- 
quainted with the danger before him. He accordingly re- 
quested an audience, which Louis refused to grant: but he 
sent two gentlemen to receive his communications; and to 
these the Duke disclosed the project of seizure, undertaking 
at the same time to stop the progress of the fugitive from 
Elba, if the court would consent to the conditions which he 
required: these were, the appointment of the first Prince of 
the blood to be Lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and the 
commission of power and direction of public affairs to be placed 
in his own hands and those of his party. This very modest 
request was not granted; and, therefore, says he, ‘ I found 
myself in some measure obliged to second the efforts of that 
party which I had wished to paralyze :’ believing also, — here 
again comes the mock love of liberty which was always on 
his lips, —that he could bring about a more popular govern- 
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ment than that which Napoleon had threatened to revive. 
Be this as it may, Louis XVIII. fled from the Tuilleries, 
and Napoleon passed through an unresisting medium to be re- 
installed in the deserted palace, when he sent for the Duke, 
offering him again the Ministry of Police, which he again 
accepted. ‘The truth is, that Napoleon had not threatened 
to revive the despotic authority which he had before exercised, 
but actually pledged himself at Lyons to give France a 
national constitution: ‘ I return,” said he in one of his pro- 
clamations, *‘ in order to defend and protect the interests 
which our Revolution has created: I wish to give you a con- 
stitution inviolable, and which shall be the joint work of the 
people and of myself’’ He had abolished the House of 
Peers and the feudal nobility; and from Lyons also he had 
actually commissioned his brother Joseph, then in Swisserland, 
to make known to the foreign powers, through their ministers 
at. the Helvetic Confederation then sitting, that he had now 
firmly resolved to maintain the treaty of Paris faithfully, and 
no more to disturb the repose of Europe. All that FoucHe 
wanted was political power, and he cared not one straw from 
what quarter he derived it. 

The Congress of Vienna pronounced the outlawry of Na- 
poleon on the 13th March (1815): but the latter affected to 
despise the threat, and boasted of his popularity and the 
enthusiasm of his army. ‘I was not to be deceived by such 
gasconades,’ says the wily Minister of Police, ‘ and the instant 
that I heard of the declaration, I petitioned the King (who was 
then in Belgium), through the means of a confidential agent, 
that he would permit me to devote myself to his services 
whenever an opportunity might occur? 'This was admirable 
foresight. The overture, he then tells us, which had no 
other condition attached to it than that he might be allowed 
to. enjoy:his repose and fortune at his retreat at Pont-Carré, 
was accepted, and received the sanction of the Duke of Wel- 
lington as well as of Prince Metternich. We do not believe that 
this was the only condition, and the writer has furnished us with 
the ground of our incredulity in another very edifying speci- 
men. of his double deceitfulness. He represents his own 
situation at this time, suspected as he was by all parties, as 
being very. critical, and adds that ‘ he had engagements with 
Louis XVIII. although he had no desire to see him restored.’ 
He says distinctly, too, that the Generalissimo had expected 
that he would provide him with a plan of the campaign: 
(vol. ii. p. 341.) for, on the departure of Napoleon to join 
the army, Davoust had furnished the Duc d’Otrante with this 
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plan. The first impulse of the latter was to betray it to the 
Duke of Wellington. 


‘ But the voice of my country, the glory of the French army 
«which indeed was no longer identified with that of the nation, an 
the voice of honor, made me shrink from having the word traitor 
annexed to the name of Otrante—and my resolution remained 
untainted, I knew positively that the unexpected attack of Na- 
poleon’s army would take place on the 16th, or at latest on the 
18th,’—‘ while Wellington was deceived by false reparts, and 
thought that the opening of the campaign would be deferred till 
the Ist of July. Napoleon’s success, therefore, depended on 4 
surprize, I took my measures accordingly, and despatched, on 
the very day of Napoleon’s departure, Mad. D with notes 
written in cypher, communicating the plan of the campaign: but 
at the same time I placed such impediments on that part of the 
frontier which it was necessary for her to pass, that she could not 
reach the head-quarters of Wellington till the blow was struck, 
This is the clue to the inconceivable security of the Generalissimo, 


which excited universal astonishment and various conjectures,’ 
(P. 342.) 


It is well known that England and Austria had both pub- 
licly disavowed that their design in prosecuting the war 
was to impose any particular government or dynasty on 
France: their declared object being simply to dethrone Napo- 
Jeon, and then allow the country to choose its own govern- 
ment. After his-abdication, however, and when one party was 
disposed to elevate Napoleon II., and another to set up the 
Duke of Orleans, the Police Minister sent an emissary to thé 
Duke of Wellington in order to sound his intentions, and to 
state to him how much the public mind was exasperated and 
inflamed ; while, as President of the Provisional Committee 
to which he had been appointed, he offered to treat with 
the conqueror of Waterloo on any other condition than 
that of re-seating the Bourbons on the throne: adding that, 
if the latter step was attempted, he could not answer for the 
preservation of France from fire and sword. The Duke of 
Wellington’s reply ‘ was absolute and negative; he declared 
that his orders were to treat on no other basis than the restor- 
ation of Louis X VIII.; and that as to the Duké of Orleans, 
he was only an usurper of good family.’ (P. 356.) When 
the French plenipotentiaries arrived at the head-quarters of 
the allied sovereigns at Haguenot, one of thé’ questions ad- 
dressed to them was, * By what right does the nation presuiné 
to expel its king and choose another?” The reply was, 
*¢ By an example which the history of England herself has 
furnished.” It was now too late to temporize: the abdication 
which had been forced on Napoleon had paralyzed thé a¥my 5 
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and Davoust, the Minister of War and Commander-in-chief, 
acknowleged that the only means of safety consisted in pro- 
claiming Louis XVIII. Paris, with an empty treasury, with 
conflicting parties, and rival interests, must sustain a siege, 
give battle, or capitulate! The latter was decided: but 
Blucher required the surrender of the army, a proposal which 
could not be allowed for asingle moment. He relaxed, how- 
ever, and the capitulation (or the Convention, as the Duke terms 
it,) of Paris was formed at St. Cloud on the 3d of July. 
After the signature of the Convention, the Duc d’Otrante 
obtained an audience of the Duke of Wellington at the 
Chateau de Neuilly, relative to its execution; and he then 
personally reminded the latter of the proclamations of England 
and Austria, promising to leave the French freely to choose 
their own government. The charge was warded off by a 
miserable piece of sophistry, and his Grace confessed that the 
allied powers had formally declared in favor of Louis XVIIL., 
and that it was determined he should make his public entry 
into Paris on the 8th. General Pozzo-di-Borgo, who was 
present, repeated the same declaration in the name of the 
Emperor of Russia, and produced a letter from Prince Met- 
ternich and Count Nesselrhode, expressing their desire also that 
no proposition should be admitted which did not recognize 
the rights of that sovereign. ‘The Duke of Ofranto insisted 
on a general amnesty, and required guarantees: on these 
conditions, says he, ‘I consented to serve the King, and 
even to give such pledges as were not incompatible with my 
reputation and honor! ‘The Generalissimo replied that 
M. Blacas must be dismissed, that I and Zalleyrand should 
form part of the council, and that I should be confirmed in 
my old appointment of Minister of Police. He did not dis- 
guise, however, that every possible measure was taken to make 
Napoleon fall, as a hostage, into the hands of the allies; 
and that I should be required not to favor his escape. It was 
also demanded that the army should submit to the King, and 
that an example should be made in the punishment of some 
of the chiefs. I exclaimed against this, and affirmed that 
the crisis would have taken place even if Bonaparte had not 
come back: but all my objections were laid prostrate before 
a determination resolutely fixed.’ ; 
On his return to Paris, and when he communicated the 
approaching entry of his Majesty, the Duke acknowleges that 
he had not courage to inform the Commission that he was 
re-instated in his old office; acircumstance, says he, * which 
would only have appeared in the eyes of hot-headed zealots 
as the wages of treason, although it was, in fact, the — 
which 
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which I had justly merited for having been instrumental in 
saving the capital from the horrors of a siege.’ The appoint- 
ment, however, was publicly known in the evening, and re- 
ceived with all the maledictions and execrations which he had 
very naturally anticipated, except from the royalists, who 
saw in it a security for the King! On the Duke’s introduc- 
tion to the latter, he tells us that he recommended his Majesty 
to wear the tri-colored cockade, and dismiss his household- 
troops ; — instead of which, however, he dismissed the Cham- 
ber of Representatives. On the 7th, some Prussian battalions 
forced the gates of the Tuilleries, and took possession of the 
courts and avenues of the palace; when the Commission of 
Government, being no Jonger free, ceased its functions, and 
dissolved itself. Carnot, a stern and honest republican, dis- 
gusted at the reiterated perfidy of Foucut, wrote a note to 
him in these words, “ Traitor, whither do you wish me to go 2” 
The latter as laconically replied,  Simpleton, wherever you 
like.” — 'This little anecdote marks the characters of both the 
men. ‘The Traitor chuckled in his manifold treasons, and 
called the patriot a Simpleton, because he was too honest to 
deceive those who had confided in him, and to betray the 
cause in which he had engaged. 

Of all the actors who figured in the great drama of the 
French Revolution, few have been so constantly on the stage, 
sometimes before the scenes but more commonly behind them, 
than JosEpH Foucus&. His talents were of the most versatile 
order: farce, tragedy, and comedy, the hero or the harlequin, 
the sultan or the slave, were alike to him: with this difference 
between him and the more honorable gentlemen of the sock 
and buskin, that, while the latter sink their own characters 
under that which they assume, he always threw his own char- 
acter into the part which he acted. He was a trickster by 
nature; and he cultivated his natural talent with such unwearied 
assiduity and success, as to become by practice the most ac- 
complished trickster that ever lived. He was selfish in the 
highest degree: without feeling, and without principle, he 
cared not whom he sacrificed if he could save himself. He 
trusted nobody, and made it a point of conscience to betray 
every body who trusted him. He was, nevertheless, ex- 
tremely useful to all parties as they happened to gain an as- 
cendancy: they feared him as a foe, and therefore were 
forced to employ him as a friend. If he regularly deceived 
them all in their turns, he was, notwithstanding, regularly em- 
ployed by the one to whom he had betrayed the interests of 
another, because none could manage without him. He pal- 
liates every act of his own baseness by ascribing it to the 
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most humane and best of motives; that is, as we have just 
said, he made a point of conscience of his treachery as well as 
a matter of merchandise. If he betrayed the King or the 
Emperor, or his friend, or his confederate, it was always to 
spare the effusion of blood and cement the liberties of his 
country! On the return of Louis XVIII. a list was formed 
of fifty-seven individuals to be proscribed, without trial : it con- 
sisted, for the most pert, of men who had followed the same 
course with the Duc d’Otrante, yet he, in his official capacity, 
countersigned this act of proscription against his friends. 


‘ How,’ said he, ‘ could I* do otherwise? From the saloons of 
the fauxbourg Saint-Germain to the anti-chambers of the palace 
of the Tuilleries, the universal cry of the royalists was ‘ Proscrip- 
tion ;” and thousands of names, obscure as well as notorious, were 
pointed out to the Ministry of Police to be comprehended in it. 
Of the Minister himself they demanded heads, as a proof of the 
sincerity of his attachment to the royal cause. There were two 
courses open to me: I must either become an accomplice in this 
vengeance, or retire from the ministry. I could not accede to 
the first, and J was too deeply engaged to resolve on the second. 
I had recourse, therefore, to a third expedient ; namely, to reduce 
the list to a small number of names, taken from among those who 
had been most active in the recent transactions.’ 


Such is the manner in which he always attempts to justify 
his dirty deeds. The persons whom he thus selected for a po- 
litical holocaust to celebrate the restoration of the Bourbons, 
and'to satiate the vengeance of the ultra-royalists, were his 
own fellow-laborers. in the restoration of the Emperor Napo- 
deon : but this difference existed between them, namely, that 
they had fearlessly and honestly engaged in it, while the per- 
fidious wretch who now signed the warrant of their proscrip- 
tion had secured for himself by his intrigues a splendid 
indemnity, and an asylum in high office. 

His last official dignities, however, were of no long dur- 
ation: for the discovery of certain notes which he had ad- 
dressed to the Allied Powers, communicating to them the 
state of France, together with the publicity given to reports 
of ‘a confidential nature, disgusted the King, and the disgrace 
and fall of this Minister soon followed. It will be asked, per- 
haps, what might be the tenor of these reports, which gave 
his Majesty such offence ? Their object was to terrify Europe 
into a definitive peace, by auguring a national insurrection, un- 
less the Allied Powers would .consent to exclude the Bourbons 


from the throne of France, and. to establish and recognize the 


dynasty of Napoleon Bonaparte ! 
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It was during this retirement, that the Ex-Minister em- 
ployed himself in preparing the * Memoirs’ which have fur- 
nished us with materials for the present and a precedin 
article. That they are essentially genuine, we entertain little 
or no doubt; and with this impression we regard them as 
forming a very interesting and curious, though dark and dis- 
graceful, chapter in the history of the human character. 





Art. V. Biographie Nouvelle des Contemporains, &c.; i. e. New 
Biography of Contemporaries, &c. By MM. ArNAuLT, Jay, 
Jouy, Norvins, &c. &c. Vols. XVI. and XVII. 8vo. Paris. 

1824. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 14s. each. 


OF this lengthening colonnade of volumes, the tenth and the 

fifteenth inclusive were noticed in our civth volume, p.537., 
and we have now to announce two more, which conduct us to 
the letter #. A severer rejection of the illustrious dead, who 
but lingered out their last days into the present century, and 
who were practically the contemporaries of an extinct gener- 
ation, would have confined within more welcome limits this 
copious record of coéval celebrity. Merit is now so gene- 
rously allotted, or so universally acquired, that fame numbers 
her squadrons by the hundred, and invades the alarmed 
memory at the head of an army of disciplined myriads. Yet 
the progressive extension of education is in all likelihood 
preparing a still wider “ of conspicuous characters, 
until at length every parish will have to compile its biographi- 
con, and every nation to catalogue its thousands. Obscurity 
will then become the distinction, and notoriety the common 
lot of mankind. Yet the more underwood, alas, the less tim- 
ber: greatness now abounds no more in the human species 
than at former periods of intellectual culture. 

We shall first animadvert on a few errors, and then from 
each volume, as before, abridge a life. : 

In the article Parker, Will., there is some confusion. The 
Captain of the Audacious in 1794 is not the young Com- 
mander who was killed at Boulogne in 1801. He was made 
a flag-officer shortly after the battle of the Ist of June, 1794, 
though his damages in his gallant actions on the preceding 
days prevented him from sharing in that decisive combat. — 
In the article Percival, the administration of that statesman 
is narrated with excessive candor and lenity. For his reli- 
gious intolerance, his seizure of the Danish fleet, and his Wal- 
cheren expedition, apologies are made; and no notice is taken 
of his rash change of the constitution of the Anglican —_- 
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by superadding to a priesthood already too numerous an ex- 
tensive pensionary clergy; who were permitted, as mission- 
aries, to visit countries not under the jurisdiction of the 
British crown, and were thus, in contradiction to the act of 
supremacy, converting that church into a sort of papacy. — 
Under the name of Planta, the father and the son (we believe) 
are confounded with a sort of literary Sabellianism; the same 
person being described as librarian to the British Museum, 
and as Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. — Mr. 
Peel, the present Secretary of State, is omitted: but his father 
is duly noted; and perhaps his own celebrity as yet is too 
recent for the present work. 

We extract, with some abridgment, the article Parny, 


which respects one of the best French poets, the Moore of 
his country. 


‘ Evariste-Desiré-Desforges, Chevalier de Parny, was born in 
the island of Bourbon, and was sent at nine years of age to Rennes 
in France for education ; where he imbibed many mystical ideas, 
and displayed so religious a turn that he was commanded to 
desist from reading the Bible, which was his pocket-book and his 
manual. At an early age, about sixteen, he was placed in the 
army, and accompanied his regiment to his native island of Bour- 
bon; where he fell in love and cohabited with a mulatto female, 
named Eleonora B——, who was little more than thirteen. To 
her he addressed his earliest love-songs, and read his Chansons 
Madegasses ; while he profited by her knowlege of the local man- 
ners. It is said that he wished to marry this girl, but was prevented 
by an authoritative interposition of his family. On his return to 
France he published his love-verses, which were received with the 
warmest sympathy and applause, and which certainly constitute 
some of the best erotic poetry in the French language. He is 
said to have written a poem on the loves of the queens of France, 
which was suppressed by a feeling of loyalty. His military duties 
led him at one period into Germany, where he became acquainted 
with Wieland’s Dialogues of the Gods ; and he employed the fable 
of one of them as the basis of an epic poem, intitled Guerre des 
Dieux anciens et modernes, which describes the divinities and saints 
of Christian mythology as invading Olympus, and driving out 
Jupiter and his companions. For licentiousness and profaneness, it 
may be compared with the Pucelle of Voltaire; and it is not less 
lively, or less abundant in poetic beauties. The scandal excited 
by this effusion, however, prevented the nomination of the poet to 
the situation which he sought, of librarian at the Invalids; for the 
accidents of the Revolution had reduced him to very narrow cir- 
cumstances, which Francois de Nantes and General Macdonald 
had the merit of alleviating. He also published a Paradise Lost, 
and Loves of the Bible, which have been consulted by newer 
poets. The Rosicrucians, and Isnel and Aslega, were his latest 
productions: but they do not exhale that warmth of a 
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feeling which characterizes the earlier. Parny died on the 5th of 
December, 1814.’ 


Vol. xvii.— Military renown is so much the especial care of 
these authors, that under the article Porson the exploits of a 
F'rench-General of that name are recorded, but no notice is 
taken of our great classical scholar. This omission is ex- 
traordinary, because, in general, the writers are really better 
and more extensively informed about Englishmen than we 
could expect; for which we can account only by supposing 
that they have the co-operation of some English literati. 

We shall next epitomize the biography of the Abbé de 
Pradt, whose numerous publications on the diplomatic rela- 
tions of Europe have excited much continental attention, and 
not a little in our island. 


‘ Dominique Dufour de Pradt was born 23d of April, 1759, at 
Allanches in Auvergne, was educated for the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, and, in consequence of his relationship to the Cardinal de 
Rochefoucauld, was appointed Grand Vicar at Rouen, where the 
Cardinal was Archbishop. He was deputed by the clergy of 
Normandy to the States-General of 1789, and acted with Maury, 
Cazalés, and other opponents of the new order of things. He 
afterward emigrated, stationed himself at Hamburgh, and in 1798 
published his Antidote to the Congress of Rastadt ; to which he sub- 
sequently appended a pamphlet intitled Prussia, and its Neutrality. 
On the accession of Bonaparte, he obtained, through the mediation 
of General Duroc, permission toreturn into France, and was named 
almoner to the new Emperor; from whom he received the 
bishopric of Poitiers, and was installed at the beginning of 1805, 
by Pope Pius VII. in person. In 1808, he was intrusted with 
delicate negotiations at Bayonne, and conferred with the Spanish 
ministers about the transfer of the crown of Spain from the house 
of Bourbon to the house of Bonaparte. His services on this oc- 
casion were rewarded with the archbishopric of Mechlin. He 
was next placed with the Pope at Savona; where he gave more 
satisfaction to the court of Paris than to the court of Rome. In 
1812, he was recalled to follow Bonaparte to Dresden, and was 
soon afterward stationed as ambassador of France at Warsaw. 
This situation, he says, displeased him: ‘“ Dresden fancied that I 
was among the angels, but I felt myself in the region of despair.” 
He remained at his post, however, during the disastrous cam- 
paign of 1812, and had an interview with Napoleon at Warsaw : 
but this interview was followed by complete disgrace, for reasons 
not well ascertained. After the battle of Waterloo, he published 
a History of his Embassy in Poland, and henceforth co-operated 
with Talleyrand in restoring royalty to France. He attributes to 
his own advice the original determination of the Holy Alliance to 
this effect: but the gratitude of the Bourbon dynasty was of 
short continuance, and suspicions seem to have been entertained 
of a line of conduct not strictly national. He retired a while into 
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Auvergne, obtained some indemnity for resigning the see of Mech- 


lin, which the peace had not allotted to France, and has since led 
a private life; speculating in print on diplomatic questions, and de- 
fending free constitutional institutions with the new independence 
of disappointment, or the deliberate courage of philosophy.’ 


A supplement attached to the seventeenth volume com- 
pletes the former article concerning Louis X VIII., whose last 
moments it records. 

As we have formerly observed, this is certainly a con- 
venient book of reference, adapted for public libraries and for 
the shelves of authors; and, when finished, it will go far to- 
wards supplying a map of the living merit of the world. It 
will facilitate also to men of note, who have occasion to 
travel, an ubiquarian reception: for, wherever these volumes 
are deposited, the catalogue of their public services will be at 
hand. ‘The virtues, like air, weigh most where they repose: 


the celebrities, like water, weigh alike whithersoever they 
extend. 





Art..VI. Archéologie Frangaise, &c.; t%.e. French Archeology, 
or a Vocabulary of old Words that have fallen into Disuse, and 
should be restored to modern Language. By CHARLEs Pov- 
GENS, of the Royal Academy of Inscriptions. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Paris. Imported by Treuttel and Co. 


| hese the biographical work noticed in the preceding ar- 

ticle, we gather some particulars of the author of this 
Archeology, which our readers may thank us for communi- 
cating to a It appears that M. Poucens was born in 
1755, at Paris, but a complete veil is thrown over the names 
and circumstances of his parents. He was put to nurse with 
a Mad. Baugé, of whose old age he afterward took care; and 
his education was superintended by a lady of the Arnauld 
family, who married a relation of the Marchioness de Pompa- 
dour. He was early instructed in the modern languages, and 
when seven years old wrote in German a sort of fable, in- 
titled Aurora, which imitated the style of Gesner. He was 
also a proficient in Italian, and learnt music and drawing. 
The powerful protection, which invisibly superintended him, 
obtained for him in 1776 the situation of secretary of em- 
bassy; and he accompanied in that year, to Rome, Cardinal 
Bernis, who treated him in a most friendly manner. During 
his stay in Italy he made great use of the Vatican library, 
and began a work on the origin and variations of the Eu- 
ropean languages, of which a specimen was afterward pub- 


lished in 1819: but which the Parisians thought was so likely’ 
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to be voluminous and tedious, though full of erudition, that 
the booksellers did not chuse to complete the impression. —’ 
The intelligent conversation and affectionate character of 
PouGENs attached the Romans to him, and he had general 
access to their eminent families. In 1779, however, he caught 
the small-pox, and the disease unfortunately extinguished his 
sight: so that he was henceforwards compelled to engage a 
person to write for him and read to him. Notwithstanding 
his blindness, he was employed in the capacity of interpreter 
by the French government during the negotiation of the com~’ 
mercial treaty. of 1786; at which period he visited England, 
and consulted some books in the British Museum. Memoirs 
written by him, relating to this treaty, are deposited in the 
archives of France. An annuity of 10,000 livres had been 
vested for him in the French funds at the time of his coming 
of age: but the Revolution having swept this away, and his 
secret protectors being probably no more, or themselves per- 
haps victims of the public bankruptcy, he was reduced to 
absolute want. Still his spirits and his exertions never for- 
sook him. He opened a bookseller’s shop at Paris: charity 
began and approbation continued to him a great number of 
customers; and he soon united the business of a publisher to 
that of a bookseller, and issued several works of his own; 
viz. 1. Recreations of Moral Philosophy: 2. Vocabulary of 
new French Privatives: 3. and 4. Translation of Forster's 
Travels along the Rhine and in England: 5. A Translation of 
White’s Voyage to New South Wales: 6. and 7. Northern An- 
tiquities: 8. Thesaurus of early European Language: 9. The 
Four Ages, which were translated into many tongues: 
10. Letters of a Carthusian: 11. Abel: 12. Tales of a Her- 
mit: 13. Letters of Sosthenes ; and, 14. The French Archeo- 
logy, which we have now to examine.— There came a time, 
however, when his commercial prosperity deserted him; and 
he sold to the government of Bonaparte his bookseller’s 
privilege, for the number of persons in that line of business 
is in France matter of legislation, and a licence to print and 
publish is a form of property. In 1805, he went to Holland, 
possibly with some idea of settling there; met with an Eng- 
lish lady, a Miss Sayer, niece to the widow of Admiral Bos- 
cawen, and married her; since which he has lived in great 
seclusion and narrow circumstances near Soissons, and is 
indebted, we fear, to the bounty of others for a part of his 
comforts: he is now seventy years of age. 

The French Archzeology has not a very precise title: it is 
a glossary, not of all the obsolete and antiquated words of 
the French language, but of those which M. Poucens thinks 
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are worthy of revival. These are arranged after the manner | 
of Johnson’s Dictionary, accompanied first by an etymolo- 
gical and then a rhetorical definition ; after which follow quo- 
tations from writers who have employed the word. Having 
translated much in the course of life, and being conversant 
with all the leading European languages, M. Poucens is re- 
markably well adapted to detect the poverties and deficiencies 
of his own; and he is eager to remedy the want by the free 
importation, or fabrication, or revivification, of the desiderated 
expressions. He justly remarks in his preface: 


‘ We have the adjective acerbe, and not the substantive acer 
bité: yet in languages analogous to our own this family of words 
is complete. Italian, acerbitd, acerbitate, Dante, Purgat. 11. Spa- 
nish, acerbiddd, Fr. Luis, De gran. Symb. 6. English, acerbity, 
Pope. So again we have actuel, adjective, but not actualite, sub- 
stantive. Italian, attwalitd, attualitate, Dante, Conviv. 20. English, 
actuality, Cheyne. We have adjacent, adjective, but not adjacence, 
substantive. Italian, adjacenza, Zibaldone, aggiacenza, Villani, 
Stor. 1. vili. p.95. Spanish, adyacencia, Dicc. de la real Academ. 
de Madrid. English, adjacency, Brown’s Vulgar Errors. We 
have adulation, substantive, and adulateur, but not adulatoire, ad- 
jective. Italian, adulatorio, Segner. Mann. dell’ anim. 26. English, 
adulatory.’ 


The great drift of M. PouceEns is to cause all the cognate 
words of a family to be received, if the principal be ad- 
mitted: for, as he truly observes, this increases the power 
of the language without any additional burden to the memory. 
The meaning of the root is known by means of the word 
already current; and the meaning of the formative syllables, 
which inflect the derivatives, is already known from ana- 
logous formations. Accordingly, all the translators through- 
out Europe are continually importing such allied words into 
their respective languages : but the French, it seems, is more 
ceremonious than other tongues, and receives with peculiar 
reluctance any additions to its vocabulary. Neologism, how- 
ever, is a figure of rhetoric which should indeed be employed 
with discretion and in proper places, but which is one of the 
most valuable resources of style. A new or an uncommon 
word always attracts notice to the phrase in which it occurs ; 
and hence it is well placed in those sentences which merit the 
pause of attention, and will bear a leisurely examination. In 
simple narrative, which is unimportant though necessary, 
neologisms should not be admitted: nor in impassioned or 
pathetic writing, for they imply a tranquil state of the mind, 
like that of a punster, who can look round for other sources 
of amusement than that of the mere thought with which he is 
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pregnant. Yet neologisms, like puns, frequently impart an 
interest to what would otherwise be insipid, and enforce 
regard to sentiments which would else make little impression, 
or to fragments of diction which would perhaps escape ad- 
miration. 

Poetry invites neologism. When the poet has to describe 
objects of other times and other places, he is compelled, in 
order to avoid the flatness of circumlocution, to revive their 
appropriate name if no longer current, or to import their 
appropriate name if not previously domesticated. Sir Walter 
Scott and Lord Byron have deluged the English language 
with words unknown to the lexicographer, or to any other 
writer. 

Science also invites and requires neologism. The disco- 
veries of chemists, and other experimentalists, often amount 
only to a philological innovation; or to the invention of a 
new and more precise expression for the generalizing of facts 
already acknowleged. 

Dramatic poetry of the comic kind, and novels, which 
paint living manners, seem most of any class of writings to 
preclude neologism; yet so numerous are the expressions in 
vernacular use, which have never been brought to a formal 
record, —so copious and versatile is the technical slang of 
the different professions, sects, and trades, —that hardly a 
work descriptive of the modern domestic usages of the coun- 
try can be executed with fidelity of portraiture, without 
bringing into print some words not included in the printer’s 
dictionary. Not a daily newspaper makes its appearance 
which a foreigner could translate throughout by means of 
any received source of interpretation. ‘The opulence of our 
language has been in our own times as rapidly progressive as 
our national debt; and both are by some persons considered 
as an evil, and by some as a good. 

Mr. Fox, in the preface to his historical work, is stated to 
have declared that he would admit no word into his composi- 
tion which had not the authority of Dryden. * Hewas a decided 
enemy to neologism, and fancied that the scanty vocabulary 
of the age of Swift was adequate to the expression of any 
idea. Yet surely the consequence of this selection of the 
most familiar terms in the language was, that his style made 
no impression, and the reading public were disappointed in 
the perusal of his admirable fragment. Dr. Johnson, on the 





* In his correspondence, however, he adopts the Gallicism, or 
Latinism, to vilipend, for which it would be difficult to produce 
other English authority. 
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contrary, added more new words to our language than any 
other writer of the age of George III.; yet his common- 
places of morality, however trivial, made and continue to 
make a successful demand on our attention, in consequence 
of the neologism and force of his diction. All living writers 
repeat much that has already been said by their predecessors : 
but neologism spreads at once a curtain over plagiarism, and 
banishes with her alarum the torpor of the reader, What 
would become of our increasingly numerous class of lecturers, 
if they did not adopt a new nomenclature for their beaten 
topics ? — they can no otherwise persuade us that more than 
echoes talk along the walls of our academies. 

The fortunes of new words, however, depend on an incal- 
culable caprice. ‘The French, says M. Poucens, accept the 
adjective acerbe, but not the substantive acerbité; the English, 
on the contrary, have accepted the substantive acerbity, but 
not the adjective acerb, which could not be used without ex- 
citing an idea of pedantry. We employ inexorable, not 
exorable; intrepidity, not trepidity ; innocent, not nocent; and 
incongruous, but rarely congruous. Such prejudices, perhaps, 
are on the decay; and, provided that a word be necessarily 
intelligible and precise, its novelty is now less than formerly 
a cause of displeasure. Indeed it is a mere want of plasticity 
of mind, —an imperfection of the memory, which can recol- 
lect a thing whole without recollecting the parts of which it 
is composed, — a grammatical dulness, in short, which hesi- 
tates to recognize so familiar a stranger. Goethe observes 
that every idea necessarily suggests the antithetic idea: but 
still it is an effort of the mind to summon with rapidity before 
the imagination the parallels in comparison; and not every 
person has trained that faculty to celerity. ‘Time was when 
Diderot, Brissot, and other republican writers in France, 
affected to employ the new privatives of which M. Poucrens 
published a catalogue; but the anarchical style of the Revo- 
lution is now repelled under the monarchy, and the classics 
of the age of Louis XIV. are alone allowed to be valid 
authorities for diction. 

We will copy a page or two from vol. ii. of M. PoucEns, 
in order to display the form of his work: it is exclusively 
French, and naturally untranslatable, but may serve as a 
model for foreign imitation. 


‘ OMBRELLE, s. m. ou fém. Sorte de parasol ou petit pa- 
villon portatif, propre a donner de l'ombre. 
‘«« Les ombrelles, de quoy,' depuis les anciens Romans, l’ Italie 
se sert, chargent plus les frei guide ne deschargent la teste.” 
Monrate. Ess, |.iii. ch. 9. 


‘ Ce 
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‘ Ce mot, qui depuis quelque temps est redevenu d’un usage géné- 
ral, a été employé par AND. F£LIBIEN. 

‘* Dans le premier, on voyoit le pape disant la messe dans 
Véglise de Saint-Marc. Dans le pn al estoit représenté au 
milieu de lempereur et du doge, ausquels il donnoit @ chacun un 
ombrelle ou parasol, apres en avoir réservé deux pour lui.” 

Vies des Peintres, Entret. 2°, J. et Gent. Bellin, t.i. p. 187. 


‘ Latin, umbella. 


‘ 66 En, cui tu viridem umbellam, cui succina mittas.” 
JUVEN. Sat. 9. v. 50. 


‘ Jtalien, ombrello, ombrella. 


‘« Sempre ch’ egli esce fuor, porta l’ombrello.” 
Buonar. Fier. 2, 3. 7. 


‘« Facean riparo a’ fervidi calori 
De’ giorni estivi, con lor spesse ombrelle.” 
ArtostT. Orl. Fur. Cant. vi. Ott. 21. 


‘ Anglais, umbrel, umbrella. 


*« JT can carry your umbrella and fan, your Ladyship.” 
DRYDEN. 


‘ OMBREUX, EUSE, adj. Qui donne de l’ombre ; qui est 
couvert d'un ombrage pais. 

‘« Cele nativiteiz mist voirement les ténebres por lei a receleir, 
jarsort ceu kil habitet en lumiere ov om ne put aprochier : el cuer del 
peire est receleie, el mont ombrious et espas.” 


S. BERNARD, Serm. Franc. MSS. 


‘6 D’arbres estoit li leus ombreus.” 
Anc. Ecriv. Fr. MS. de La Clayette, in-4°. fol. 33. col. 7. 


‘« Sitost qu’ Héro vit que la nuict ombreuse 


Noircie estoit d’obscurté ténébreuse.” 
Cri. Marort, Léand. et Héro; CEuv. t. iii. p. 131. 


‘« Deux soleils flamboyans de rayons esclaircis, 
Et qui d’ombreuse nuict ne sont jamais noircis.”’ 
Pui. Desporres, Poés. p. 193- 


‘ Voyez aussi J. Marot, Poés. p.211.— Nuits de Straparole, 
tom. ili, p, 268. Légende de Faifeu, ae 6. etc. 

‘ L’ Abbé Féraud admet dans son. Dictionnaire Critique l’adjectif 
ombreux, euse, en observant que ce mot ne doit étre employé qu’en 
poésie. M.de Marmontel en regrette lusage. “ Ombreux, dit-dl, 
n’avait-il pas sa nuance a cété de sombre?” Elém. de Littérature, 
art. usage, CEuv., tom. x. p.430. Plusieurs écrivains modernes 
Pont employé avec avantage. 


¢ & Dans la nuit ténébreuse, 
Dont un bois vaste entoure une vallée ombreuse, 


D'un rameau précieux se cache le trésor.” 
J. DELILLE, Enéid. 1. vi. 


© & Et souvent, des deux bords de nos vallons ombreux, 


Ces lits contemporains se répondent entre eux.” ; 
| Ip. Trois Regn. ch. iv. 
‘ Latin, 
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‘¢ Latin, umbrosus. 


‘ “ Estibus at mediis umbrosam exquirere vallem.” 
Vira. Georg. iii. v. 331. 


‘ Italien, ombroso. 


‘ « E le fere ameranno ombrose valli. 
PeTRAR. Canzon. xvi. 5. 


‘ Espagnol, umbréso. O! campo del silencio umbréso. 
PEtic. Argen. partii. l,i. c.17. 


‘ « Campos, y drboles umbrosos.” Montem. Dian. fol. 208. 


© On trouve ausst dans nos anciens écrivains l’'adverbe Om- 
BREUSEMENT, qui, d'ailleurs, ne me parait point susceptible d’étre 
restitué au langage moderne. 


‘ & Tantost dans un antre creux 


Ombreusement caverneux.” 
Jaca. TAHUREAU, Poés. p. 244. 


‘ OMBROYER (s’), v. réfl. Se mettre a l'ombre, se reposer a 
Vombre. 


¢ 6... Ses compains qui aux tentes s’ombroie.” 
Rom. d’ Alexandre, fol. 22. 


‘ “« Truis pastourel 
Sous un arbre s’ombroie.” 
Anc. Poét. Franc. MS. du Vatican. n° 1490, fol. 110, 1°. 


‘ « Et plusieurs des gens s’en alloient 
Avec leur amye umbroyer 


Soubz les arbres, sans fourvoyer.” 
Rom. Rose, v. 1474. 


¢ Voyez aussi Poét. Frang. avant 1300, MSS. tom. iv. p. 1531.— 
Athis et Profilias, MS. de l’évéque d’ Auxerre, fol. 128. v°, col. 1. 
— Anséis de Carthage, MS. du Roy, n° 7191, fol. 81. v°, col. 1. 


etc. 
‘ On a dit dans le méme sens s’;OMBRIER. 


6«¢ Et cil qui s’y ombrieront 


S’entrameront.” , 
FroissArT, Poés. MSS. fol. 288. col. 2. 


‘ OMBRATILE, adj. des deux g. Quz aime l’ombre, qui cherche 
Vombre, qui se tient & Tombre, qui est habituellement caché dans 
V’ombre. 

‘<¢ Que si ces bons religieux se rendoient lors recommandez par 
le peuple dans leur cloistre hors la ville, par leurs estudes ombra- 
tiles; ne doutez point que la grande église exposée au beau milieu de 


la ville, a la lumiere du soleil, n’en voulust rapporter le dessus.” 
Er. Pasquier, Rech. 1. iii. ch. 29. 


‘ Latin, umbratilis. ‘ Sic ad malam domesticam disciplinam, 
vitamque umbratilem et delicatam, ciim accesserunt etiam poeta, 
nervos omnes virtutis elidunt.” Cicer. il. Tusc. c. 11. 

‘ Au reste, les mots ombroyer, ombrier, ombratile, ne me parais- 
sent pas de nature 4 étre réintégrés dans notre langue.’ we 
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This family of words, it seems, does not find favor in 
France, while we have adopted it: but instead of wmbrous 
we use umbrageous, which in French would signify frightened at 
a shadow, though in its physical and its metaphysical sense it 
means apt to take umbrage. 

The author observes that the French word population is 
not found in Richelet, 1759, nor in the Dictionary of the 
Academy, 1762; and that he had vainly sought any antient 
authority for the word. It seems to have been first imported 
into France by the translator of Wallace’s book on the Num- 
bers of Mankind. 

Additions and corrections to the first volume are givén in 
a supplement to the second ; so that the ultimate judgment of 
M. Poucens is now entirely on record. His countrymen 
have been amused by his lighter works, which have been 
translated into various languages; and they will be instructed 
by his grammatical inquiries, which are chiefly comprized in 
his Thesaurus, in his Vocabulary of Privatives, and in this 
French Archeology. Among the celebrated blind he will 
maintain a conspicuous rank for his services to literature, and 
for the amiable qualities of his heart and disposition. 





Art. VII. Mémoires Historiques, Politiques, et Militaires, &c. ; 
i. e. Historical, Political, and Military Memoirs of the Revolu- 


tion in the Kingdom of Naples in 1820 and 1821, and of the 
Causes which induced it. With justificatory Documents, mostly 


original. By General CArrAscosA. 8vo. Treuttel and Co. 
London. 


ee memoirs are stamped with the marks of indubitable 
authenticity. In July, 1820, General Carrascosa was 
sent to crush the insurrection of Montefort ; after the Neapo- 
litan revolution, he held the office of Secretary at War; and, 
when the kingdom was invaded by Austria, he was made Com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces employed to repel the invaders. 
These situations must, beyond all doubt, have rendered him 
conversant with the predisposing causes of that revolution, 
and taught him to appreciate correctly the events themselves, 
as well as their consequences. , 

In the short space of about twenty years, and in the course 
of a single reign, the kingdom of Naples has undergone three 
successive revolutions, viz. in 1790, in 1806, and 1820. These 
events, and the blunders and persecutions which led to them, 
are detailed at some length by the author: but the work, 
taken as a whole, is rather a justificatory memorial of his own 
conduct. From the persecutions of Naples, where his life 
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was in jeopardy, he retired to Malta, where he was hospitably 
received. Yet hither he was followed by unceasing calum- 
nies, which misled and deceived the British government. He 
received an order, therefore, to quit the island, and embarked 
for England on the 3ist of July, 1822.. The chief accusa- 
tion, conjured up by the malice of his enemies against him, 
was that of having co-operated with the Austrians, and en- 
abled them to complete the subjugation of Naples, at the 
very time when he was acting as Commander-in-chief of the 
forces sent against them. In consequence, he was excluded 
by name from the general amnesty of the 30th of September, 
1822; and then condemned to death par contumace, without any 
evidence, and in the teeth of a strong host of facts and proba- 
bilities in his favor. ‘The innocence and the honor of the 
unfortunate General appear to us clearly vindicated in this 
book, and his alleged participaticn in the foreign invasion of 
his country is completely negatived. 


‘Such an accumulation of injustice,’ he remarks at the end, 
‘ must doubtless have given me considerable pain: but at least it 
refutes every suspicion of my loyalty; and, notwithstanding my 
iniquitous condemnation, I have some consolation in a tranquil 
conscience, and in the assurance that my honor and integrity will 
at length be out of the reach of detraction.’ 


The most interesting, and by far the most instructive, part 
of these Memoirs is that in which the author traces the erro- 
neous measures that caused the first popular commotion of 
Naples; and, coming from a decided royalist, it is intitled to 
considerable authority. It seems that Ferdinand’s conduct, 
immediately after his return from Sicily, was moderate and 
equitable :—those who had served under Murat were retained 
in their places; — the sale of property was declared valid ; — 
the new nobility were confirmed ; — and the new judicial sys- 
tem was undisturbed. Soon afterward, however, a marked 
partiality for all who had accompanied the court to Sicily 
began to be manifested ; and an error of equal magnitude, and 
of more disastrous consequences, was that of abolishing the 
judicial, legislative, and military system which had been esta- 
blished under Joachim. 


‘ Such q system,’ says General CarRAscosA, ‘ was prejudicial 
in the highest degree to the public affairs; and a great number of 
functionaries committed the most arbitrary acts, because they 
confided in the royal protection.—So many relaxations and 
positive breaches of duty filled the kingdom with confusion. If 
a man of integrity pointed out the culpable conduct of a func- 
‘tionary, the court attributed his report to party-spirit, and did 
not listen to it. If any one said to the minister, ‘“ Such -" in 
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office has been guilty of great malversation,” the reply was, 
“ He has been in Sicily; the King loves him, and means even to 
advance him.” If for notorious and scandalous offences others 
were dragged to justice, the procedure was illusory, because 
party-feelings obscured the truth; the offenders were acquitted ; 
and, triumphantly returning to their posts, they found a new 
security for future offences. These examples of impunity diffused 
among the citizens a contempt for the laws, and gave open en- 
couragement to delinquencies. The army felt equally the effect 
of these disorders; and the military superior dared no longer to 
punish or even to reprimand a subordinate, if the latter had been 
én Sicily, and if he himself had served the other government. In 


this case, the subordinate deemed himself absolved from all obedi- 
ence and military discipline. 


‘ All these evils had their source chiefly in the blind attachment 
of the King to the companions of his exile, and in his aversion to 
the new men. Two parties were raised ; and the security of the one 
and the perplexity of the other engendered confusion and venality. 
The law was evaded, and only its forms were regarded: the sword 
of justice once broken, crime had no check; and the judges no 
longer punished the guilty, who became the scourge of the good.’ 


We will not follow the General in his observations on the 
Carbonari, who of late have occupied some space in political 
speculation : but we do not attribute the same mischievous 
tendencies to their association which he conceives are due to 
them. If they are formidable in their numbers, we should be 
inclined to observe that this is the very circumstance which, 
if history and experience speak aright, diminishes the danger 
and dilutes the mischief of all associations. A society con- 
sisting of a million, though united by secret conventions, can 
never be secret; and a few lean and shallow Cassiuses are a 
more portentous evil in any country than a whole population 
of Carbonari. From information obtained while the General 
was Minister of War, he had reason to believe that, before 
July, 1820, the twenty-fifth part of the people had been ini- 
tiated in this extensive sect. ‘The judicial and administrative 
systems introduced by the French had produced the most 
salutary results, but these systems were overturned. It seems, 
however, that in the beginning of 1820 the kingdom was in 
this condition. The mass of the people desired a constitu- 
tion, but did not seek for it by revolt: — the sectarists of the 
Carbonari party, and the opposite sect called the Braziers, 
became every day more violent; — and the court was sunken 
in the most stupid apathy. It was about this time that the 
army adopted the opinions of the Carbonari. From such 
elements, it may easily be conjectured that a revolution must 
in the nature of things shortly burst forth; and it generally hap- 
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pens in popular insurrections that, when matters have arrived. 
at a certain point, those who prepared them have it no longer 
in their power to fix the time for their breaking out, or to 
direct or regulate their impetuosity. The chiefs of the enter- 
prize had chosen January, 1821, but it commenced on the 2d 
July, 1820. | 

The rest of this long story is well known; and, as General 
Carrascosa’s narrative is subservient to his defence against 
the accusations of the Neapolitan government, his details, which 
are necessarily prolix, would be heavy and uninteresting to 
our readers. We therefore conclude our notice of his work 
with the opinion which we before expressed, that the author 
has been calumniated and persecuted by those whom he endea- 
vored to serve with fidelity and honor. 





Art. VIIL. JZ’ Italie, avant la Domination des Romains, &c. ; 7. e. 
Italy before the Dominion of the Romans, by M. J. Micatr. 
With Notes and Historical Illustrations, by M. Raoul- Rochette. 
4 Vols. 8vo. and Folio Atlas of Plates. Paris. 1824. Im- 
ported by Treuttel and Co. 51. 5s. 


[* would be unjust to refuse to these volumes the character 
of having been written in a manner as agreeable and inte- 
resting as it is possible for subjects of such imperfect intelli- 
gence and remote antiquity to allow. M. Mica ti shews all the 
ardor of an enthusiast, while exploring the most obscure 
recesses of history: he developes the modes, the usages, and 
the spirit of times long since past, with a zeal which seems 
never to abate ; and he manifests that earnestness and intensity 
of curiosity, which must impart considerable attraction to an 
subject. It is with something of a patriotic principle that he 
dwells on the early periods of history, when Tuscany, as he 
imagines, was the seat of the arts and the sciences, and the 
glory of the provinces shone in its meridian before the star of 
conquest and empire had beamed on the infant Rome. A 
poet may collect pleasant visions from the slight glimpses of 
fact which are caught from tradition or antient chronicles, 
about the first peopling and the early histories of the European 
nations: ‘but the historian is compelled often to pause in 
despair amid a chaos of contradictory materials, and is obliged 
to confess how ineffectually he attempts to storm the fastnesses 
of time and oblivion. In this country, we listen with some 
degree of suspicion to the legends of Arthur’s round table, 
and of the magnificence in ‘Tara’s halls: but the twilight that 
connected the fabulous with the historical period of history is 
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an interval of vexatious and mortifying perplexity to the plain 
lovers of truth, though it is the elysium of antiquaries, sys- 
tematizers, and visionaries: for each object has so fully the 
appearance of some shape, yet so much want of any distinct 
and palpable outline, that imagination may play its endless 
pranks with little fear of being rebuked by reason. In such 
a region we must give up the guidance of our ordinary senses, 
and be content to guess where we cannot see. 

The work before us is divided into four volumes, of which 
the first two are occupied with the state of Italy, previously 
to the foundation of Rome; and the others treat of the alter- 
ations which Italy. underwent while Rome was alternately 
struggling for existence and for conquest, till the establishment 
of its destinies under the sway of Augustus. — It seems to 
be the aim of the writer throughout to elevate the Italian 
states, but particularly ‘Tuscany, in competition with Rome, 
above the rank in which they have generally been placed by 
historians: for he most zealously insists that the Italians have 
not to deduce their origin from colonization, but from some 
native race; and that the language, the manners, the arts, 
the literature, and the religion of the country, though they 
may have been in some respects modified by importations 
from Greece, from Egypt, or from the northern tribes, had 
still a character of their own, original, essential, and unde- 
rived. Every passage which can be culled from writers of 
any class, antient or modern, grammarians, poets, historians, 
lexicographers, philosophers, or commentators, in favor of 
his theory of indigenous inhabitants, or to give grandeur and 
effect to any part of the provincial history, is brought for- 
wards with considerable address, and in a manner sufficiently 
imposing: while all the authorities of an opposite class, which 
are afforded by the same writers or by others, are either 
totally suppressed or studiously disparaged. M. Raoul-Ro- 
chette has, however, with great judgment, qualified in many 
instances the positions of the author; and his illustrations 
serve to correct the errors into which it was to be expected 
that M. Micati would fall from attachment to his favorite 
theory, and from his prevailing love of system. 

Volumes i. and ii., which afford the greatest scope for the 
writer’s enthusiasm, abound in many ingenious excursions: 
and the reader, though he may not be convinced of the reality 
of the facts, cannot fail to be amused and gratified with the 
plausibility of the recital. We extract from this part of the 
work the following representation of the advanced state of the 
Tuscans in science and philosophy, at a very early period of 


their history. Mvst 
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‘ Mysterious as it is, the veil which conceals Tuscan learnin 
allows us to perceive the traces of a famous institution which has 
had the greatest influence over the fate of mankind; of a college 
of powerful men, the exclusive depositaries of all human know- 
lege as well as of religion. At the regulation of this bold system, 
society was divided into two distinct classes, one created to teach, 
and the other destined to believe. The adoption of this system 
in Asia, in Hindustan, in Egypt, and among all nations that had 
any communication together, (not excepting those which were 
dispersed through Europe and Asia by the denomination of Celts,) 
established an exchange of moral ideas, whence arose a certain 
equilibrium of knowlege among the learned of different countries. 

‘ It is true that the higher we ascend in antiquity, the less 
difference we find between the occupations and professions of 
society ; since, in order to supply all their wants, they were 
- obliged to have recourse to those men who, by their information, 
enjoyed some superiority. Until the progress of civilization had 
separated and arranged the employments and different species of 
occupation, the same person, or a single class of persons, was 
often charged with the government of the state, the care of the 
religion, and the practice of medicine, and united also the office 
_ of the historian with the talents of the poet. The natural repug- 

nance, which men feel to acknowlege in their fellows any supe- 
riority of genius or science, was very happily softened by the 
belief of the interposition of the Divinity ; and in this manner the 
sacerdotal body was the sole depositary of the first discoveries, 
which the voice of the oracles and the sacred shadows of mystery 
caused to be considered as so many prodigies. Some families, by 
favor of circumstances, attributed to themselves the merit of the 
exclusive knowlege of all these secrets, and concentrated in them- 
selves alone the honor which had at first been the possession 
of their whole caste. The members of this order had constantl 
two purposes in view: the one, to accumulate fresh knowlege for 
their profit ; the other, to usefully employ that which they already 
possessed, in order skilfully to govern the understanding. 

‘ The grand object of every corporation, whether civil or reli- 
gious, is power; and power, firmly established over human credu- 
lity, involves every other kind of empire. All the arts and 
sciences which came to perfection under their hands, as well 
as the results of the continual researches of their experience, 
formed a secret code, the key of which was intrusted only to 
those learned men who had artfully usurped the important func- 
tion of-instructing their fellow-creatures: so that these mysteries, 
which they transmitted, might exist and perish with their depo- 
sitaries, without the people ever being allowed to penetrate their 
artifice. Thus, careful to reserve for themselves alone the entire 
treasures of human knowlege, they allowed to the people only 
those communications in which they themselves found some use; 
while they disguised, under the shadow of figures and allegories, 
general principles which, in their simplicity, the multitude would 
perhaps have despised. That metaphorical language, which a | . 
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first employed, was preserved as the distinctive character of 
science ; and the vulgar, always carried away by their imagination 
and their feelings, did not penetrate the spirit hidden beneath these 
symbols, but retained only their literal sense. Thus, the weak- 
ness and docility of the human mind allowed this sacerdotal 
caste the means of perpetuating, with its useful maxims, the vener- 
ation of which it was the object, and the tranquil initiated en- 
joyed, in indolence and pride, all the charms of their hereditary 
influence, 

‘ Among the antients, all human information had its rise in 
theology: they deemed it useless that the multitude should know 
the true reason of things; and at the same time they wished them 
to adopt a belief which should keep their minds at rest: whence 
they wisely endeavored to establish that simple but powerful 
creed, that all the phenomena of nature were immediately ac- 
companied by the attributes of the Divinity. This manner of 
reasoning confounded the limits which separate divine from human 
affairs ; and every science became ‘sacred, because its source was 
in heaven. The members of the priesthood, loaded with respect 
and honor, were the true guardians and interpreters of all wisdom ; 
and they deigned to share it only with those whose birth or for- 
tune enabled them to profit by it. Livy tells us casually of 
schools destined for the young nobility ; and there were certainly 
some in the towns of Tuscany, which were governed by institu- 
tions of the same nature. The people were ignorant, constantly 
devoted to the hardships of agriculture or war, or to useful 
labors, and had not an instant to allot to the study of letters, 
or to any kind of instruction. Writing, also, being little practised 
in those times, it was customary that a magistrate should annually 
drive a nail, as a substitute for numerical signs, in the walls of 
the temple of the goddess Moritia at Volscinium, to indicate to a 
rude and illiterate nation the regular succession of time. 

‘ While the multitude was thus kept in ignorance little deserving 
of praise, but considered as the useful pledge of its submission, the 
priests, sole possessors of the secrets of the Tuscan philosophy, were 
incessantly occupied by thoughts and pursuits adapted to promote 
the progress of the arts and sciences. The theoretical philosophy 
ofthe Tuscans, which began by referring all things to God, called 
/Esar in the peculiar language of the soothsayers, employed itself 
particularly in searching into the nature and attributes of a su- 
perior being. From such information as we can obtain respecting 
their customs and civil institutions, we perceive with certainty that 
they believed and taught the existence of a God, whose supreme 
providence ruled over the affairs of the world; that this God 
punished the infractions committed against the laws, rewarded 
virtue and probity, and reserved in another life penances and re- 
compences for souls after their separation from the body. The 
manner, in which they reconciled this philosophy with their con- 
ceptions of a future state, may be ascertained from their funereal 
monuments; where we behold the souls of the departed conduct- 
ed, by the good or the evil genius, to the Tartarus or the Elysium 
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which was destined for them: although these genii did not assist 
in the decision of the fate of the souls by the infernal judges, as 
taught by the mystical mythology of the Egyptians, which was in 
a great measure followed by the priests of Tuscany. The latter, 
' thus concealing the idea of a First Cause beneath the veil of their 
abstruse doctrines, considered their Jupiter as a supreme and inef- 
fable God, the maker, preserver, and master of the universe, and 
gave him indiscriminately the names of Fate, Providence, or Nature, 
which were so many expressions of their philosophy; namely, 
that all which we see is God, who is diffused over the whole 
world, and able to support himself by his own strength. This 
system, which under different forms was taught in the most an- 
tient and celebrated schools, implies the necessity of fatalism, 
confounds God with matter, does not separate him from the es- 
sence and nature of created things, and in this particular is not to 
be distinguished from the famous doctrine of the principle of 
emanation. We leave to others the task of discovering whether 
the opinions of the Tuscans, on the First Cause of things, had 
more resemblance to the principles of the Pythagoreans than to 
those of the Stoics. We shall merely remark that these two sects 
were totally unknown in Etruria, at the period when metaphysical 
doctrines were held in the highest estimation ; and, from all these 
obscure subtleties, we shall conclude that the speculative Tus- 
cans, as well as all people naturally anxious for instruction, began 
their researches by studies inaccessible to human reason, and 
more likely to confuse than to enlighten it. 

‘ In the opinion of the Tuscans, the idea of a Divinity was 
more immediately connected with the generation of things; and 
their cosmogony was inseparable from their theological system, 
forming in a manner the supplement to it and proof of it. Suidas 
quotes an unknown Etruscan author, who had asserted that, ac- 
cording to the philosophers of his nation, the great Creator of the 
world had employed six thousand years in the formation of things, 
including the creation of man, and that an equal space of time 
must be consecrated to the duration of the human species; so 
that twelve thousand years composed the whole circle of the 
existence of created beings. It seems, nevertheless, they were of 
opinion that both man and things might be engendered many 
times, and renewed at certain periods. There was not perhaps a 
more celebrated notion in antiquity, than that of total destruction 
and the regeneration of the human species. The schools of the 
East, of Greece, and of Egypt, repeated in a thousand ways the 
astonishing doctrine of these periodical revolutions of the world. 
Such dogmas, founded on the tradition of all nations, taught the 
Tuscans that eight different generations of men should succeed 
and replace one another; that God had fixed the duration of 
eacn to a certain space of time in the grand period ; and that, in 
a word, the change of one of these periods to another order of 
things was always announced by some great prodigy. Many 
writers have sought, with much patience and ingenuity, to deter- 
mine the period of this grand Tuscan year, which must be the 
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wera of the entire renewal of the universe: but the accidental 
mention, which the antients have made of it, does not furnish 
facts sufficient for this research; and perhaps we should not at- 
tach much importance to the solution of a problem, which, 
clothed since its origin with the apparel of astronomical know- 
lege, cannot at best be regarded otherwise than as the vain and 
frivolous speculation of a rash imagination. 

‘ The study of natural philosophy, combined with the science 
of morals, gave place with the Etruscans to a truly useful ap- 
plication, and became the foundation of an authority which makes 
every thing yield before its irrefragable dogmas. We may judge 
of the prudence of these sages by observing that Tages, their first 
master, inculcated carefully, by the law of destiny, the salutary 
precepts of morality and the social duties. Although the science 
of the soothsayers, the fruit of the ingenious meditations of theo- 
logical philosophers, concealed under the veil of an ambiguous 
doctrine many notions respecting physics and natural history, it 
had a more direct and more particular relation to morality and 
politics. As, in the opinions of those times, the phenomena of 
nature, which depended on the special power of the Divinity, 
were regarded as bound by an invisible chain to human destinies, 
the most penetrating prophets alone could distinguish the favor- 
able or the sinister influence of presages. Let philosophers, or 
those who assume the title, boast of having deprived the vulgar of 
the consolations afforded them by superstition, — consolations 
which have charms forthe unfortunate,—the political and moral end 
of divination drawn from the fulgural science might induce us to 


pardon an artifice of which the aim is to keep always before us the 


idea of asupreme Being, the impartial judge of human actions, 
ever ready to succour innocence and to punish crime, and of whom 
the most powerful can neither avoid the observation nor avert the 
judgment. It was in this view that the mysterious soothsayers 
distinguished the prognostics drawn from thunder in private and 
in public, separated them into many kinds, and ‘interpreted them 
only in a sense conducive to morality and the good of the state. 
Jupiter, according to their doctrine, never darted his destructive 
flashes without the consent of the other gods, in order to teach 
kings to moderate their power, to surround themselves with 

rudent counsellors, and to instruct them that the supreme autho- 
rity should never display itself too much till it had decided to 
strike a fatal blow. Thus, among the points of their ministry 
which affected the order of society, the Tuscan soothsayers con- 
sidered that if the thunder-bolt, which they then called royal, 
should fall on the market-place, or any other conspicuous part of a 
free city, it was evident that this city was menaced by a king. 
On the contrary, by means of such another sign, all sorts of hap- 
piness were promised by the sacred books to the lawful chiefs of 
the state. Physics, politics, and morals, took according to them 
their root in religion : it was religion alone which interpreted them, 
in forming one whole with them. In fact, as by this immutable 
belief every event, whether natural or civil, issuing from God, is 
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brought: back to God, so in the same manner the knowlege of 
things is manifested and imprinted in the sole science of the Divi- 
nity. Such a system of instruction, which was long since prac- 
tised by the sages, was without doubt bold, and not devoid of 
danger : for it allowed the sacred interpreters too much facility to 
profit by the terrors of the multitude ; and to restrict the free im- 
mortality of souls, without which no generous or noble sentiments 
can exist. It is difficult for men exclusively entrusted with the 
fountain of knowlege not to abuse this office, by which they are 
so highly interested in the support of a system that opens to 
them so many advantages. 

‘ As a knowlege of physics, and an apparent union between 
natural causes and effects, more or less distant, have been the true 
foundation of divination, we cannot doubt that the sacred books of 
the Etruscans, known under the name of Soothsaying, contain 
numerous and useful instructions on the science of nature. The 
study of the phenomena of the atmosphere, in connection with 
their sensible influence on animal economy, and on the productions 
of the earth, was cultivated by the Tuscan soothsayers with very 
particular attention; and their books of divination, as we learn 
from Cicero, were daily enriched with observations and new ex- 
periments relating to physics in general. In contemplating the 
meteors of atmospherical electricity, they must remark the singular 
difference which exists between the phenomena of ascending 
and descending electricity ; it was, infact, from their assiduous re- 
searches that they derived this remarkable principle, that thunder * 
is less formed in the clouds than on the earth, because its direction 
was from below to above. The variety of colors, which the thun- 
der imprints on the objects which it strikes, confirms the justice 
of their observation on the properties of the electric fluid: but 
what will give a grander idea of the physical knowlege of the 
Tuscan diviners is the opinion once entertained that they had 
the power to draw down the thunder from the heavens, if this 
power belonged more to their science than to their sacred func- 
tions. A recent writer, too, (Dutens,) eager to represent modern 
learned men as decked with the spoils of antiquity, hesitates not 
to affirm that the Tuscans knew the properties of thunder, and 
possessed the art of making it descend by means of an electric 
‘conductor. We dare not, however, state as truth an assertion de- 
void of positive proof, and which compromizes, in asingular degree, 
the glory of our age. At least, however, it is certain that 
the Etruscans made this pretension, and that their antient annals 
relate that this process had been employed with success at Vol- 
scinium. A passage in which Livy relates the death of Tullus 
Hostilius, destroyed by thunder while offering certain secret 
sacrifices to Jupiter Elicius, might lead us to think that the Tuscans 
had some notion of so extended a science as electricity, and that 
they possessed the secret of attracting the electric fluid by the 
aid of a machine like a paper-kite. Be this as it may, we should 
pay some attention to an opinion which all antiquity respects, and 
which was still in force even in the time of the Goths. , In fact it 
is on record that, at the first siege of Rome, the prefect of the 
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city, Pompeianus, was persuaded that the art of the Tuscan 
soothsayers could, by a mysterious power, cause flashes to descend 
from the clouds, and direct celestial flames against the camp of 
the barbarians. 

‘ The practice which had existed in Tuscany, from the earliest 
ages, of inculcating moral precepts and duties by means of pro- 
verbs and parables, gives weight to the old notion that Pythagoras 
was born in this country. There is no doubt that a discipline 
and maxims, analogous to those of the philosopher, have been 
known in Etruria from time immemorial; and that the language 
and symbolical method of instruction were so familiar there, that 
the least enlightened portion of the people then reduced to a 
symbol of action that which was only a symbol of precepts. It is 
undoubtedly for this reason that Lucius, the Tuscan philosopher, 
states in Plutarch that only the Etruscans observed, in fact, the 
symbols of Pythagoras. Although the people might be ignorant 
of the hidden meaning of these doctrines, they did not therefore 
carry these proverbs into practice, in a literal and imitative man- 
ner, any more than some Pythagoreans who were but imperfectly 
informed ; nevertheless, the sentences transmitted from age to age, 
until the time of Lucius, proved how much the seience of symbols 
had been diffused and professed in Tuscany in the oldest times. 
The striking resemblance, which grave historians have observed, 
between the first constitutions of Rome and several institutions of 
Pythagoras, certainly arose only from the neighbourhood of the 
Tuscans, and from the conformity of the learning of Numa with 
theirs ; for it cannot be asserted that the Sabine legislator was 
instructed by Pythagoras in person. 

‘ Deprived of any documents which could inform us with 
precision what was the state of the sciences among these people, 
we are obliged to. be very cautious in our conjectures: but it may 
without temerity be stated that they cultivated medicine, and the 
subsidiary arts which tend to succour human infirmities, Indeed, 
the art of healing, considered in principle as a mysterious branch 
of religion, was intrusted to the priests alone, and consisted 
chiefly in the means of appeasing the gods by sacrifices, conjur- 
ations, and superstitious practices, to the efficacy of which all the 
fortunate cures were attributed. The Marsian priests, skilful masters 
of enchantment, availed themselves of verses and magic words as 
an essential portion of the healing art. They cured wounds by 
their soothing songs, and the herbs of their mountains. Other 
cunning enchanters treated common disorders in the same man- 
ner: but, in the case of more serious maladies and melancholy 
epidemics among the Tuscans, heaven was appeased by theatrical 
games, accompanied by offerings which were particularly accept- 
able to their medical divinities. Still, while the credulity of the 
vulgar and the antiquity of their customs kept in force these mystic 
ceremonies, the more skilful class of the priests was occupied, 
through natural remedies and repeated observations, with the 
means of advancing and ameliorating science. Vainly had nature 
enriched the soil of the Tuscans with so many thermal mae, 
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and medicinal plants, if they had not applied themselves to learn 
their virtues, and to employ them in aiding the woes of humanity. 
One proof, that they attached great importance to the discovery 
and employment of springs, is found in the very function of the 
Tuscan aguilege, whose business it was to collect the waters for 
are uses. Etruria, therefore, abuunded with springs celebrated 
or their properties, and the cures which were attributed to them. 
We must believe that the Tuscans had acquired not only empi- 
rical but theoretic information as to medicine, that they had 
studied the human frame, and that the art of distillation was not 
unknown to them, since they vaunted of the efficacy of the reme- 
dies which they had invented. Besides, accustomed as they were 
to disembowel a great number of animals in order religiously to 
observe their entrails, they had frequent occasions of acquiring 
sound notions of anatomy, without which medical science can 
make no progress. Pliny testifies that the Tuscans applied them- 
selves with zeal to natural history; and he asserts that in their 
sacred and scientific books were painted figures of certain rare 
birds, of which they alone had knowlege. 

‘ A glory which cannot be denied to the Italians is that of 
having been profoundly versed in astronomy. The language of 
allegory, which involved so many physical truths, would furnish 
a striking proof in favour of the antiquity of their astronomical 
knowlege. Indeed, if the Italian fable of Pheton be interpreted 
according to Lucian, it signifies, by this personage, a man inces- 
santly occupied in studying the course of the sun. Yet, without 
diverging from historical certainty, we may repeat, after the illus- 
trious and unfortunate Bailly, that the antient Italians long pre- 
ceded the Greeks in the knowlege of astronomical systems. The 
difference of the antient calendars of Alba, Tusculum, Lavi- 
nium, Aricia, and Ferentinum, would prove that they did not 
regulate the measure of time by the course of the stars: but, 
besides that the fact is not demonstrated, it is certain that the 
Romans had very early a lunar year of twelve months, or three 
hundred and fifty-five days, and that they adopted even the names 
of the months employed in Latium. Numa wished that the year 
should be regulated by the course of the sun; and, as he was not 
ignorant that the revolution of this planet exceeds the lunar year 
by eleven days, he ordered that in every two years a month of 
twenty-two days should be inserted. Knowing, moreover, that 
the duration of the solar year surpassed also by a quarter of a day 
that which is calculated from the revolutions of the moon, he 
accounted for this little difference by multiplying eleven days and 
a quarter by eight, and formed a period of ninety days, which he 
divided into two months of twenty-two days, and two of twenty- 
three, each of which months was inserted every other year. 

‘ Macrobius attributes to the penetrating genius of Numa the 
honor of this admirable distribution of the year, in which, he 
says, he perhaps followed the notions of the Greeks: but Greece 
had not then made such great progress in astronomy, since it was 
not until two centuries afterward that it was informed of ce 
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period of eight years. In truth, we do not know whence this 
sage had obtained such precise ideas of the motions of the stars ; 
although we can suppose that the learned and zealous order of 
the priests had, for a long time, introduced some germs of foreign 
learning, and particularly of that of the Egyptians. A passage of 
Plutarch, relating to the symbolical worship of Vesta, has caused 
some persons to think that Numa was informed of the true system of 
the world ; which it is not easy to establish, it we particularly con- 
sider that the antient astronomers did not then make use of either 
calculations or instruments. We see, on the contrary, that this 
philosopher, tramelled by the superstition of his age, altered the 
regular astronomical distribution by a mystical respect for the 
unequal number, in allowing the day to remain almost entire 
which exceeded the lunar year; whence arose, at the end of each 
period of eight years, an error of twenty-four days, which could 
not be corrected before the revolution of twenty-four years. 
Numa intrusted to the priests the important care of making the 
intercalations, and of observing with assiduous attention the 
motion of the stars. Nevertheless, the negligence, ignorance, or 
faithlessness of these ministers insensibly introduced such disorder 
in the Roman calendar, that the reform effected under Julius 
Czesar was become indispensable. 

‘ It will readily be believed that geometry, and all the sciences 
of calculation, made equal progress with astronomy ; and, without 
being aware of it, we still employ the same arithmetical signs as 
the Tuscans, among whom numerical progression was indicated 
by cyphers, the figures of which we yet see engraved on several 
stones, where they served especially to mark the years of life. 
Their manner of building sufficiently proves that they were versed 
in mechanics; and their industrious skill of this kind is besides 
confirmed by several inventions. The honorable testimony, which 
they have given of their profound penetration, authorizes us to 
neglect the puerile subtleties of those who have stretched beyond 
all the boundaries of probability the description of the Tuscan 
discoveries, and the intellectual merit of a nation which has esta- 
blished its proofs in the career of science and art. Accustomed 
to study and philosophical researches, the Tuscans still cultivated 
the sciences after having lost their political liberty, and distin- 
guished themselves in the finest ages of Latin literature. Among 
the eminent learned men of Tuscany may be reckoned Tutilius, 
Musonius, Aquila, Umbricius, Cecina, and Fabricius, who wrote 
on the knowlege of thunder, or treated of other subjects worthy 
by their depth of the meditation of sages; such was also that 
Attalus, the master of Seneca, who, according to the eulogium of 
his grateful disciple, knew how to unite the solid information of 
the Tuscans with the subtle metaphysics of the Greeks.’ (Vol. ii. 


pp. 233—263.) | 
We should apologize for the extent of this quotation: but 


it is an extent in which we seldom indulge, and it seemed 
requisite in the present instance. 
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The two concluding volumes, in which M. Micatz inter- 
weaves the more recent history of the Italian states with the 
birth and gradual developement of the Roman grandeur, 
abound with instances of the same systematic prejudices, but 
are inferior to the preceding parts in entertainment and inte- 
rest. Inhis account of the school of Pythagoras, he zealously 
maintains that this great philosopher, besides possessing 
those attainments in mathematical and physical science 
which none can dispute, is also to be ranked as equal if 
not superior to Socrates as a teacher of moral wisdom. 
It is the peculiar merit of Socrates that he withdrew the 
mind, in discussing moral subjects, from metaphysical 
reveries and systems of words to the consideration of their 
actual relations in society; and that he taught men to 
attend to the suggestions of experience, the ordinary move- 
ments of sympathy, and the intimations of conscience. He 
introduced realities in the place of abstractions, and challenged 
the same ascendancy for good sense in the schools which it 
must always maintain in actual life. He disdained all the 
artifices of mysticism, and appealed only to the sober judg- 
ment and plain understanding of his auditors. His senti- 
ments possessed irresistible authority, because they were re- 
flected back from the breasts of all who heard him as from a 
mirror, and were echoed by the monitor within. It is surely 
idle, then, to place in competition with the authenticated 
services of this real sage the legendary and traditional fame 
of Pythagoras; of whose history there is scarcely one fact 
that is not contested, and whose character as a moral teacher 
is not represented by any two writers wholly in the same point 
of view. By all, however, it is admitted that much of his 
doctrine was delivered in a mysterious form: by some he is 
supposed to have adopted this emblematical mode from a love 
of singularity and a desire of distinction ; while others attri- 
bute it to the necessity that was imposed on him by circum- 
stances, of concealing some of his political opinions. Others, 
again, think that the peculiarity did not arise from affec- 
tation, or from intention, but from the difficulty of expressing 
moral notions in an infant language, except in a figurative 
manner. So little indeed is known, and so much must be 
admitted to be fabulous of what is said, about the character 
and doctrine of Pythagoras, that it required the enthusiasm 
and patriotism of such a writer as M. Mica to speak of 
him, and of his system, in such a decisive strain of admiration 
and eulogy as we discover in the volumes before us. 

The chapters in which the progress of the Roman arms is 
discussed contain but little to attract those who are convers- 
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ant with history; and the recital of the Punic wars is given 
in such a manner as to shew that the author found himself 
neither equal to the task nor gratified by it. The most inter- 
esting chapter, in the latter part, is that which discusses the 
causes and effects of the changes introduced in the manners, 
religion, and literature of antient Italy, between the fifth and 
the seventh century of the Roman era. 

The plates in the atlas are executed in an admirable style, 
and throw much light on the antiquities of the country: but 
many of the expositions, which accompany them, rest merely 
on conjecture; and in some those conjectures are obviously 
erroneous. We need only mention the figures in plate 63., 
which represents the three goddesses before the shepherd 
Paris, and Hercules (as it seems) standing by the side of the 
goddesses. ‘The expositor describes Venus and Juno as two 


unknown personages, and supposes Paris to be a represent- 
ation of Apollo. 
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T= age of Henry IV. has always been a favorite subject of 
French contemplation. He acceded to the throne soon 
after the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, and found his coun- 

| try torn by the rival factions of Catholics and Calvinists, then 
in the highest state of rival embitterment. By embracing the 
religion of the monarchy, and tolerating that of the insur- 
gents, he restored peace and union; and he added to the 
crown of France his personal inheritance of Navarre. Mili- 
tary, gay, and liberal, he realized to his countrymen the 
French idea of a perfect gentleman. Fuller of heart than 
any other sovereign, antient or modern, he lived among those 
who surrounded him with the frank equality of college-com- 
panionship, and won from his adherents a warmth of affec- 
tion which had more in it of disinterested friendship than of 
ambitious loyalty. A patron of worth, still more than of 
talent, he placed Sully, Grotius, and Duplessis- Mornay among 
his advisers. His overflowing kindness of nature attached 
all classes of the people, and would have disarmed supersti- 
tion itself, if religious bigotry were not absolutely implacable. 
Among the Trinitarian sects of Christianity, the Catholics 
and Calvinists are those which have asserted the greatest 
degree of religious influence over their adherents: but it has 
operated differently, chiefly in consequenee of the distinct 
condition 
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condition of their clergy. _ As the Catholic priests were 
doomed to celibacy, their personal moral interests were those 
of bachelors; and consequently they freely tolerated among 
men the libertine habits of the young, and imposed but a 
wavering restraint on the frailties of women. On the other 
hand, the Calvinistic priests were exhorted to matrimony, and 
availed themselves of the permission. Their personal moral 
interests, therefore, were those of fathers of families; and 
consequently they resisted even in young men those natural 
pleasures which lead to expence, while they severely repressed 
every aberration from chastity in the wife or the daughter. 
Thus, as far as religion can modify the instinetive morality of 
human nature, Catholicism has patronized libertinism, and 
Calvinism has patronized ascetism. Catholicism, therefore, 
kept its ground in the south; and Calvinism gained footing 
in the north. 

Besides the moral, there were political discrepancies be- 
tween these sects, which originated in another feature of their 
organization. ‘The Catholic clergy, being appointed by their su- 
periors, were nominated (as it were) from above, and had to look 
upwards for advancement : it was a descending hierarchy : but 
the Calvinistic clergy were appointed by their inferiors, were 
nominated from below, and had to look downwards for ad- 
vancement: so that this was an ascending hierarchy. Hence 
the Catholic clergy were worshippers of rank, and the Cal- 
vinistic clergy of popularity: the one leaned to royalism, the 
other to republicanism. A singular consequence of this state 
of things was, that the Catholic laity were more tolerant and 
liberal than their clergy ; and that the Calvinistic clergy were 
more tolerant and liberal than their laity. The Catholic 
priest called on the sovereign to persecute heretics; and the 
Calvinistic priest contended strenuously for the rights of pri- 
vate judgment. The one appealed to the magistrate to enforce 
uniformity of doctrine; the other employed family and con- 
eregational excommunication. ‘The interference of the magis- 
trate was more ostentatious and severe, but it was rare: 
that of parents, elders, and synods, was more frequent, more 
general, inore teasing. ‘The Catholic lighted his faggot once 
in an olympiad ; the Calvinist separated it into a multitude of 
rods, and flogged with some of them every day. Much hap- 
pier was the condition of the members of those Protestant 
communions, which, like the Lutheran and Anglican churches, 
included less bigotry, and more allowance for the imperfec- 
tions of man. 

Notwithstanding the veil which the refinement of modern 
manners tends to throw over the influence of religion on the 
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character of individuals, and of parties, the essential tendencies 
of the Catholic and the Calvinistic sects may still be traced in 
our own times with little variation. Catholic laymen are of- 
ten liberal, their women always bigoted, and their priests 
always intolerant, yet more against heresy than against athe- 
ism. Calvinistic laymen are seldom tolerant, their women 
less unconforming, their priests assertors. of the rights of con- 
‘science, and far more hostile to infidelity than to variation. 
The Duptrssis-Mornay of the book before us is. the same 
steady, principled, conscientious, and consequential person as 
‘the deacon at the Calvinistic meeting-house: he is uxorious 
too, and despotic at home, like most constant husbands. He 
fearlessly approaches his sovereign in the name of duty and 
of justice, and as. fearlessly exhorts the people to contend with 
persevering zeal for the rights of conscience and of God. 
Faithful to the cause, and only therefore to his king; he 
blamed without hesitation the useful apostacy of Henry, and 
continued to defend the doctrines of the Calvinists with a per- 
tinacity and skill, which obtained for him the name of the 
Huguenot pope. A prolix importance characterizes his style, 
not unlike that of Necker, another pupil of the same school ; 
_as imposing, as uninfluential, and as praise-worthy. 

The papers. of Dupiessis-Mornay, here. reprinted with 
superfluous completeness, and to which our attention is. once 
more called, * comprize, besides his regular publications, (of 
which a new edition is ‘given,) many letters. to his wife, many 
to his king, and a various correspondence, illustrated, by the 
attendant answers. It includes also a valuable collection of 
state-papers, drawn up by his pen. Of each class of materials 
we will now produce one specimen, but not long;. for in this 
country no-very warm interest can now be taken in the details 
of a long train of historical event, the importance of which 
yas been so much superseded, and the memory of which has 
been so much obliterated, by the recent recollections of the 
French Revolution. . 

We select from the seventh volume a letter to, the author’s 
wife, which betrays a singular method of “ raising the wind,” 
by threatening public functionaries with being called to ac- 
count, and then accepting a present to quash the investigation. 


‘ M’amie, tu auras veu le Basque. Depuis est arrivé M. de 
Bouillon ceste apres disnee, avec lequel j’ai soupé; c'est a dire que 
des demain nous entrons en affaires. Il y a fort belle compaignie 
ici. Bourcany et Lechesne ont esté arrestés 2 Amboise. Ung nommé 


La Vallee, capitaine des gardes de M. d’Elbceuf, les va querir pour 
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les mener 2 Poictiers, ov est desja La Gasnerie. On tient que la 
chambre royale, qui avoit esté ordonnee pour la recherche des 
Jinancters, est revoquee moyennant 40,000 livres, qu’ils baillent. 
Il me tarde que je n’aye nouvelles de ta santé. Je t’embrasse, 
m’'amie, de tout mon caur, et supplie le Createur qu’il te garde et 
conserve et toute nostre famille. 


‘ Chastellerault, ce 26 juin 1597.’ 


From the eighth volume we transcribe a letter of Henry IV. 
which displays the greatest apparent cordiality. 


‘M. Duplessis, j’ai entendeu bien particulierement, par le sieur 
de Pierrefite, ce que vous l’aviés chargé de me dire ; sur quoi, oultre 
ce qu'il vous dira, vous scaurés de moi et serés asseuré que je ne 
manquerai a rien de ce que je vous at ci devant mandé et promis, 
et que je ne vous serat pas seulement bon roy, bon maistre, mais 
bon ami. J'espere de vous voir bientost, car je m’achemine en vos 
quartiers, od vous ne serés des derniers: aussi pouvés vous faire 
eslat que je vous aime et que vous me trouverés toujours bon 
matstre. Adieu, M. Duplessis. HENRY. 


‘ A Paris, ce 9 febvrier 1598.’ 


Instead of such friendly letters to and from the king as 
abound in the seventh and eighth volumes, M. DuptEssis was 
reduced, after the royal abjuration, to correspond with the 
king’s sister Catharine of Navarre, who retained her Protes- 


tant faith ; and through her he addresses a weighty complaint 
- to his less gracious sovereign. | 


‘ Madame, vostre altesse m’a fort obligé, et pour m’avoir faict 
cest honneur de m’escrire le mensonge gut couroit de mot; car ce 
mest subject de vous en faire sgavoir la verité, et pour lavoir 
recognu tel qu'il estoit, sans en estre gan advant esclaircie; car 
c’est tesmoigner la bonne opinion qu'il vous plaist avoir de moi. 
La verité est donc, Madame, que j’at esté quattre mois pres de sa 
majesté, pendant lesquels toutes les chaires de Paris ont tonné contre 
moi, jusques & exciter le peuple a me courre sus, me nommant par 
mon nom, sans que pour cela je m’en sois hasté d’ung pas. Le roy 
ne m’a poinct mené au sermon du pere Brulart, et n’y ai poinct esté 
ni d’aucung aultre. Sa majesté aussi ne m’a jamais dict ung mot de 
mon livre, encores qu'il n'y ait eu faulte de gens qui l’ont voulleu 
aigrir contre mot. Dont vous voyés tout le fondement de histoire 
pretendeue manquer ‘des le pied. Tout ce que j’en seache, c'est 
qu ung jour chés madame la princesse d’Orange, M. d’ Andelot me 
dict qu'il y avott des docteurs qui disoient qu'ils monstrerotent 
plusieurs passages faussement cités en mon livre; je lui dis que 
je les pryois de m’en bailler une liste, et se signer au pied, et que 
je me soubmettois de les leur verifier en sa presence dans deux Jois 
vingt et ee heures. Et sur Vheure lui en verifiat quelques 
ungs quit m'alleguott. Il promit de ce faire, et je m’y attendois. 
Mais trois jours apres il me vint trouver expres en mon logis, me 
dict que M. de Paris ne V'avoit voulleu permetire ; que les capucins 
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et ceulx de la Sorbonne avoient quelques obediences qui les en 
empeschotent, et qu’a son grand regret tl n’avoit peu faire aultre 
chose ; et n’en outs poinct parler depuis. Quelques jours apres, sa 
majesté s’en alla & Fontainebleau, ov elle me commanda de le suivre ; 
ce que je feis, et y feus quinze jours ; et versla sepmaine de Pasgues 
m’en veins faire la cene ici, et quelques jours apres marier ma fille 
aisnee. Par la donc voyés vous, Madame, que ces bons peres sont 
jils du pere de mensonge, de la bouche desquels consequemment il 
ne ‘fault. attendre aultre chose. Je fais estat, aidant Dieu, des que 
sa majesté sera a Blois, de Valler trouver, or ils me trouveront 
quand il leur plaira. Et cependant vous envoyerai dans peu de 
temps, aidant Dieu, des fruicts de mon loisir, par lesquels vous 
jugerés de plus en plus combien la verité est forte. Ores je loue 
Dieu, Madame, de la perseverence qu’il vous a donnee au milieu 
de ces combats, laquelle tous les gens de bien ont tousjours attendeue 
que je m’asseure qu il couronnera de glotre et de victoire 
‘ Du 30 mai 1599.’ 


The interest which the writer took in founding Protestant 
academies, after having obtained the edict of Nantes, is de- 
picted in the following letter. 


‘A MM. les pasteurs assemblés en synode national & La Rochelle. 


‘ Messieurs, vous aurés sceu le debvoir que nous avons faict a 
Saulmur pour Vestablissement d’une bonne academie; et comme 
‘par la grace de Dieu lavons conduicte si advant, que desormais 
nostre jeunesse y peult estre eslevee jusques a ce poinct d’estre utile 
au ministere du sainct Evangile, pour peu que vous voulliés ad- 


jouster de vostre faveur et secours, pour mener cest edifice jusques 


au faiste ; ce que je m’asseure vous aura esté bien representé tant 
par MM. les deputés de nostre province, que particulierement 
par M. Beraud, a present recteur de nostre academie. Je vous 
supplie donc de nous faire ce bien de nous aider a obtenir de vostre 
satncte compaignie les moyens necessaires a cest effect, dont parti- 
culierement je me sentirar fort obligé 4 vous servir, et le ferai la 
ou jen aurat le moyen d’ausst bon ceeur, etc. 

¢ Du 25 mars 1607.’ 


We expect and intend to notice the remaining portions of 
this voluminous collection, which will be a valuable accession 
to libraries of reference. 





Art. X. Mémoires del Académie Royale, &c.; i. e. Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences in the Institute of France. For 
the Years 1819 and 1820. Vol.IV. 4to. Paris. 1824. Im- 
ported by Treuttel and Co. Price 2/. 2s. 


rruis fourth volume of the new series of the Memoirs of 
the Academy contains, like its predecessors, the history 

of the labors of the members for the years stated in the title, 
Li? followed 
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followed by Memoirs on Mathematical and Philosophical 


Subjects. The latter, however, in the present volume, are 
only three in number, although they occupy considerable 
space. The first is a Memoir on the Atmosphere of Liquids 
and their Influence on the Mutual Action of the Solid Par- 
ticles which they envelope, by M. Girarp, which occupies 98 
pages: the second is on the Application of Algebra to the 
Theory of Numbers, by M. Pornsor, employing 83 pages ; 
and the third and last Memoir treats on the Theory of the 
Motion of Heat in Solid Bodies, by M. Fourrer, which fills 
370 pages. The historical part contains, first, an Analysis of 
the Labors of the Mathematical Class for the Year 1819 by 
M. Delambre, and a similar Analysis of the Physical Class by 
M. Cuvier. Then follows a Report for the Two Classes by 
the same Two Secretaries, for 1820; and here terminate the 
labors of the former of these distinguished philosophers, M. 
‘Delambre ; his last Report being immediately followed by 
his éloge by his successor Baron Fourier. The concluding 
article in this part is an éloge on another deceased member, 
M. de Beauvois. : 

Such is a general summary of the contents of this volume; 
of which by far the most interesting portion relates to the his- 
tory of the labors of the classes, and to this we propose there- 
fore principally to call the attention of our readers in the 
following brief report. 

_The first article is an Application of the Calculus of Proba- 
bilities to the Geodetic Operations of the Meridian of France, 
by the Marquis Za Place. The part of the meridian which 
extends from Perpignan to Formentera rests on a base mea- 
sured at Perpignan, its length being about 460,000 metres, As 
in this great length none of the operations have been verified 
by.a second base, we may reasonably entertain a conjecture 
that, in carrying on the twenty-six triangles employed in the 
measurement, some sensible error may have been committed ; 
and the object of this paper is to compute, on the principles 
of the calculus of probability, the amount of the error, or the 
likelihood that it does not exceed 40 or 50 metres. This is 
one of that kind of estimates which must require all the repu- 
tation of M. La Place to render it admissible as a legitimate 
deduction ; for the errors which enter into these operations 
cannot be computed : they consist of local inequalities, incorrect 
measurements, errors of observations, of calculation, &c.; and 
we cannot but think that to attempt it is a mere abuse of ma- 
thematical investigation. In the following article, M. La 
Place makes an addition to his memoir inserted in the preced- 
ing volume on the figure of the earth. ‘The pendulum-expe- 
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riments in the northern and southern hemisphere have shewn 
that the earth is not a homogeneous body, and that the den- 
sity of its beds increases from the surface towards the centre : 
but, although in this sense, that is mathematically, the earth 
is heterogeneous, it will be homogeneous in a chemical sense, 
if the increase of density of its beds be only proportional to 
the increase of pressure to which they are exposed, as they 
lie nearer to the centre. We know that solid bodies are 
compressed by their own weight, but the law of this compres- 
sion, or the law of the resulting densities, is not known. It 
is natural, however, to suppose that bodies will resist com- 


pression more, the more they are compressed; and therefore. 


the ratio of the differentive of pressure to that of the densit 
will increase with the density ; and the most simple function, 
which can represent this ratio, is the first or simple power of 
the density into a certain constant multiplier. This is the 
function which the author has assumed; and he has been en- 
abled to demonstrate that it is possible thus to satisfy all the 
known phenomena which depend on the increased density of 
the strata. These phzenomena are, the variation of the de- 
grees of the meridian and of gravity, the precession of the 
equinoxes, the nutation of the earth’s axis, the inequalities 
which the compression or the ellipticity of the earth pro- 
duces on the motion of the moon; and, finally, the ratio of 
the mean density of the earth to that of water. 

From the preceding law of the compression of solids, it 
results that, if the earth were entirely formed of water, its 
compression would be 337; the coefficient of the square of 
the sine of the latitude in the expression for the length of the 
second pendulum being 0000059, and the mean density of 
the earth nine times that of water: all which results deviate 
considerably from those that we ought to expect from observ- 
ation. If, however, we suppose the earth to be formed of a 
homogeneous substance, of which the density is 2} times that 
of water, and which, compressed by a column of its own 
substance equal to a millionth part of the earth’s radius, in- 
creases in density 733343 of its primitive density, we may 


then satisfy all the pheenomena recited above. Now the ex-— 


istence of such.a substance is very admissible as an hypothesis, 
and this is all that the author wishes to infer: not that such 
is actually the constitution of the terrestrial globe, although 
it must be deemed highly probable. 

Admitting it, however, merely as an hypothesis, we obtain 
the ellipticity of the earth = 39'55., the ratio of the density of 
the centre to that of the surface 5.236, the nutation in six 
agesimal seconds 9" $2., and -‘ mean density of the surface, 
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as we have seen, 2}. It must be granted that these are ad- 
mirable approximations, and worthy of the talents of their 
distinguished author. 

We next come to an analysis of a memoir by M. Biot, 
on the laws of double refraction and of polarization in regu- 
larly crystalized bodies; and then follow reports on two 
memoirs by Baron Fourier, on mutual assurances, and on 
the increase and decrease, or on the movement, of the popu- 
lation in large cities. The object of the first of these memoirs 
is to examine the mathematical conditions of mutual assu- 
rances; that is to say, of an association whose object is to 
support in common the fortuitous losses of individuals, by 
means of a proportional reparation among the several members 
or proprietors. Although put in this general form, we con- 
ceive that it must have in view only that particular kind of 
assurances which are so common in this country, as for ex~- 
ample against fire, marine-assurances, life-assurances, &Xc. 
Of course, it is intimately connected with the doctrine of pro- 
babilities, and is one of those cases to which that doctrine is 
most satisfactorily applied. We know not what changes may 
have taken place in the opinion of Frenchmen since the 
peace: but we believe that, when this event happened, and 
even so late as 1817, no association of the kind above men- 
tioned existed in the French metropolis, and perhaps not in 
the kingdom.- We are therefore glad to see the subject taken 
up by an individual whose opinion will have great weight, 
and be the means, we hope, of establishing practically, as 
well as theoretically, associations for mutuai assurances in the 
different provinces of that empire. 

Passing over one or two short articles relative to the motion 
of elastic fluids in tubes and wind-instruments, we halt at one 
by M. Cauchy on the Analytical Solution of Equations of all 
Degrees by Means of Definite Integrals. — ‘The solution of 
equations of the higher order has ever been to algebraists a 
sort of desideratum, such as squaring the circle and doubling 
the cube weve to antient geometers. In both cases, every 
attempt has failed when the equation has been of a higher 
degree than the fourth; and lately it has even been demon- 
strated by an Italian geometer, M. Ru/ffinz, that this solution 
is actually impossible for the fifth, and for all higher powers. 
Consequently; there remains no hope of expressing analy- 
tically the roots of equations generally, by irrational functions 
of the co-efficients of its first member: but it still remained 
to examine whether it was not possible to reduce them to 
definite integrals, which there are so many means of con- 
verting into numbers. This is the question which the author 
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proposes to examine in his memoir. In 1804 M.Parseval 
had endeavoured to resolve this problem by the aid of a ver 
ingenious artifice, which connected the solution with the 
method given by Lagrange for the resolution of algebraical 
or transcendental equations. 

The calculus adopted by M. Parseval having been’ founded 
on the principle of series, of which the convergency is not 
always certain, the results to which he was led could not be 
considered as generally established in a rigorous manner ; 
whereas the method proposed by M. Cauchy, resting imme- 
diately on a class of definite integrals, leads directly to the 
solution of the problem undeér all possible cases. The fol- 
lowing are the principal results : : 

1. When an equation has all its roots real, each of its 
roots may be expressed by a definite integral. This integral 
comprizes two constant arbitrary quantities, between which 
the root sought is supposed to lie. In other respects, these 
constants may vary in any way at pleasure, without changing 
the value of the integral. If the two constants are wide of 
each other, so that two, three, or more roots are com- 
prized between them, the definite integral will express the 
sum of these two, three, or four roots, &c. 

2. When an equation has at the same time both real and 
imaginary roots, we may represent each real root by a de- 
finite integral which contains two arbitrary constants, provided 
that we suppose the real part of the root which we are 
considering to be comprized between these two constants. 
This remark is sufficient for demonstrating, in theory, that 
every root may be expressed by a definite integral: but as, in 
cases where we wish to obtain the numerical value of the 
roots, the determination of these two constants may lead to a 
long and laborious calculation, it will be preferable on such 
occasions to employ the following process. 

Let us, in the first place, seek one constant only less than 
the least positive co-efficient of ,y—1 in the imaginary roots, 
which is readily effected by the note given to the “ Mesolution 
des Equations Numériques.” ‘This being done, it is easy to 
substitute for the proposed equation two other equations, 
which have for their respective roots, the first, the real roots 
of the proposed equation, and the second, those of the im- 
aginary roots in which the co-efficient of ,/—1 1s positive: 
then the co-efficients of these two equations will be definite, 
containing that constant quantity only of which we are speak- 
ing. Finally, if all the roots are imaginary, then the con- 
stant must be supposed equal to zero. ‘Thus, for example, if 
the proposed equation be of the 6th or 8th degree, and of 
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which .ali the roots are imaginary, we may, from what has | 
been stated, and without the preliminary research of a con- 
stant, reduce this equation immediately to two equations of - 
the 3d or 4th degree. It must be acknowleged that M. 
Cauchy has by this investigation made a considerable step in 
the reduction of this problem, which has been rendered no- 
torious rather by its difficulty than by any useful purpose to 
which it can be applied: but it is still left in that state which 
will prevent us from deriving from the solution any general 
analytical deductions. 

The following observations relative to a Case of Terrestrial 
Refraction observed on the Lake of Geneva, by M. Jurine, will 
be interesting to some of our readers. At 10 o’clock in the 
morning of the 17th of September, 1818, the sky being 
cloudy and the air lightly charged with vapour, and agitated - 
by a slight north-east wind, the thermometer 12}° of 
Reaumur, and the barometer at 27} inches, M. Sauret, at the 
second story-window of a house on the side of the lake, saw 
with a good telescope a ship having two sails set, making for 
the port of Geneva. At the moment when the vessel arrived 
at a certain point, it changed its direction, bearing off :a little 
to the left; and at this instant M. Sauret perceivec above the 
water the image of the two sails, which, instead ot following 
the course of the vessel, separated from it, bearing to the right ; - 
that is from east to west; while the course of the vessel was 
from north to south. | 

At the moment of observation, that part of the lake, on 
which the vessel was, appeared calm, and of the common : 
marine tint; while the part nearer to the observer was feebl 
agitated, and. ofa grey colour, caused no doubt by the reflec- 
tion :of the clouds. When the image separated from the 
vessel, its dimensions were equal to those of the two sails 
which it represented : but, as the apparent distance increased, 
they insensibly diminished, and were, when the mirage ceased, 
reduced to half of their original size.- M. Jurine arrived just 
in time to see these two objects at a little distance the one 
from the other; they advanced constantly in the same plane, 
in such a manner that, in moving the telescope horizontally, 
they appeared one after the other in the field of the instru- 
ment.. As the sun at times shone through openings in the 
clouds, the images were visible to the naked eye, and in the 
telescope seemed of a bright white color. It was very re- 
markable, however, that the images were not seen reversed, 
as in the case of ordinary mirage ; neither was the hull of the 
vessel seen below; the sails only were distinguishable, and, 
these. in the exact position which they occupied in the i. 
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and equally inflated. No attempt is made in the memoir to , 
explain the cause of this singular description of mirage: but 
it must, we conceive, fall under the case of lateral refraction, 
of which some instances are recorded.— The concluding | 
part of the historical sketch for 1819 consists of short notices . 
of the works presented to the academy, and the Reports 
adopted; among which are several curious and interesting 
articles, that we must omit in this brief notice of the present 
volume. 

One of the most novel papers in the historical part for 
1820 is the notice of M. Ampeére’s discoveries in Electro-Mag- 
netism: but, as we have formerly.taken a general view of the 
author’s complete treatise on this new branch of natural phi- 
losophy, we shall pass over this and one or two other articles 
preceding it, in order to give more at length an account of a_ 
paper by the Marquis Laplace on the change in the length of 
the day, as depending on the gradual cooling of the earth. 
Such speculations as these could not be entertained if they 
proceeded from any philosopher of less celebrity than the 
author of the Mécanique Céleste ; but, from such a philoso- 
pher, every vague surmise necessarily becomes interesting. 
Who but Newton would have ventured, in his time, to make 
any estimate of the mean density of the earth? Yet we now 
know that he was very nearly correct; indeed, perfectly so, 
taking the limits which he stated. Who, again, but such a 
man could have ventured to advance that water contained in 
its composition a combustible substance, and to assert the 
combustibility of the diamond? So, in the present day, to 
whom but Laplace should we listen with patience on subjects 
so highly speculative as those to which we now allude? Yet, 
with the weight of the author’s name and talents, they cannot _ 
fail of attracting attention, The article to which we have 
referred is entitled, On the Diminution of the Length of the 
Day by the Cooling of the Earth. — By a comparison of all | 
the antient eclipses on record, the Marquis has found reason 
to conclude that there has not been, during the last two 
thousand years, a change in the length of the day amounting 
to the hundredth part of a centesimal second: and he shews, 
moreover, that, if the whole earth were originally fluid, its 
dimensions would gradually diminish with its temperature, 
and then its angular velocity of rotation would as gradually 
increase, till the earth should have arrived at that constant 
mean temperature which is due to the space by which it is 
environed, and to that of the heat of the sun. If we could 
conceive this globe to be transferred into a part of space, the 
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temperature of which should be one centesimal second less 
than at present, all other things being the same, the area 
which its particles would describe in the plane of the equator 
would diminish nearly one fifty-thousandth part, provided 
that its velocity remained the same: its velocity in this case 
must therefore of necessity increase, and its time of rotation 
diminish accordingly. Before we arrive, however, at this 
final state of temperature, the globe of the earth must have a 
temperature continually diminishing, though more slowly from 
the centre to the surface. The terrestrial globe appears to 
be actually in this state at present; at least the gradual ele- 
vation of temperature in mines of greater and greater depths 
indicate this fact. ‘The mean increase observed is stated to 
be about a centesimal degree for every 32 metres: but we 
require more observations to establish the law completely. 
This datum indicates a very great heat at the surface of the 
earth in past ages, and that the interior heat must be excessive 
at the depth of a million metres, especially at the centre: it 
is, in short, probable in this view of the subject that, at this 
moment, all the central parts are in a state of fusion, and 
would be reduced to vapour were it not for the compression 
of the superior strata, which at these depths must be extreme. 
In order to calculate the increase of the rotation, the author 
endeavors to ascertain the law of the diminution of heat from 
the centre to the surface; and we need not say that in the 
calculus, as well as in the hypothesis, he takes the best ground 
that the question will admit. It results that, since the time 
of Hipparchus, the length of the day has not varied ;3, part 
of a second, and not ,3, in the last thousand years. We 
have already observed that such questions as these are inte- 


resting to philosophers, only when they proceed from men of 
the first talent. 


We come next to the Memoirs; which, as we have alread 
stated, are only three in number, and not of a kind to admit 
of any such abridgement as would convey a very accurate idea 
of their contents : particularly as they are all involved in very 
long and intricate analytical formule. We must, therefure, 
now conclude our analysis of this volume, which, considering 
that it embraces a period of two years, is certainly not so in- 
teresting as many of its predecessors. ‘The historical portion 
does present some variety, and a few of the subjects are 
curious and instructive; but the actual Memoirs, besides 


being so very few in number, treat on subjects by no means 
generally interesting. 
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Art. XI. L’ Hermite en Province, &c.; i.e. The Hermit in the 
Provinces, or Observations on French Manners and Customs. at 
the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. By M.E. Jouy 
Member of the French Academy. Vols. V. and VII. 12mo. 
Paris. 1825. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 11s. 


OMEBODY has said that predeterminations are not to be 

opposed by argument: but here is a proof to the contrary. 
This peripatetic hermit had arranged the plan of his tour 
over all the departments of France, in such a manner, pro- 
bably, that his account of each might join the other; like the 
separate pieces of a dissected map, which, when put together 
and in their proper places, make an unbroken whole. He 
was tempted out of his way, however, and accordingly the 
seventh volume precedes the sixth: but we doubt not that 
this latter will in due time make its appearance, and exactly fit 
the vacancy. 

We have accompanied M. Jovy in all his former peregrin- 
ations, and now find him the same sprightly, communicative 
companion as ever.* In the fifth volume’ he departs from 
Vienne, a beautiful and celebrated town on the Saone, which he 
describes with comprehensive brevity: but Lyons is the great 
and worthier object of examination. The silk manufacturers 
are divided into operative and retail merchants: each having 
a number of workmen under him according to the business 
that he carries on with Paris, with the departments, and with 
foreigners. The silk is weighed out to the workmen, who 
are expected to return the same weight in manufactured 
goods, of given dimensions. 


‘ The wealthiest canuts (operatives) have two looms, or some- 
times three, in a large room warmed in winter by a stove which 
consumes its own smoke. In that which I visited was a wooden 
railing, about eight feet high, leading to the false roof. This is 
the dormitory of the whole family, who at night are crowded to- 
gether, the beds actually touching each other ; and the poverty of 
these people is often so great as to coinpel them to use the same 
chamber for bedroom, workshop, and kitchen. The marks of the 
broom are seldom to be seen on the dust-covered floor: — yet 
here it is that the most brilliant stuffs are fabricated, so delicate, 
so easily injured and dirtied, but which are placed in the hands of 
the merchant in all their purity and beauty. The habits of care 
which this demands, and the little vivacity of these automaton 
families, cause accidents to be very rare. Besides, these men 
being instructed by the most ingenious of all masters, want, know 
well how to conceal any little misfortune that happens, and to de- 
ceive even the eyes of their masters. 





* See M. R. Vol. 100. p. 537. 
‘ La 
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‘ La Fontaine says 


“* Pain qu'on dérobe, et qu’on mange en cachette, 
Vaut mieux que pain qu'on cuit et qu'on achette.” 


‘€ The labours of the poor frequently do not meet with adequate 
recompence: too often does the merchant, in calculating for his 
own profits, forget how much he takes from the subsistence of the 
workmen; and he, in return, seeks by all means to cheat his 
master. A roof over his head, and a loaf of bread to eatare not 
of themselves sufficient for the very humblest workman. Ne must 
have clothes; and if, after the most laborious industry, he cannot 
fairly procure them, he has recourse to fraud. Avatice, when 
pitted against want, is sure to be the loser; and however vigilant 
and cunning it may be, its vigilance and cunning will be vain. 
You may weigh the silk, and calculate with the most minute ex- 
actness how many pennyweights and grains there should be ina 
piece of stuff of given dimensions ; you may avail yourself of the 
experience and knowledge of your predecessors : —the workman 
brings back his work, the weight, the dimensions, every thin 
seems right : — nevertheless he does not return all the silk that 
was given to him. With the help of certain greasy substances, he 
will have contrived to save sufficient to buy himself a coat. These 
substances escape your view now, but will be discovered when the 
stuff comes to be worn. Gray is the colour on which these de- 
ceptions are most easily practised, and is also that which soonest 
discovers them. These savings not only procure clothing to the 
workmen, but furnish them with the means for their Sunda 
amusements. On the Monday and Tuesday at Easter and Whitsun- 
tide, all the population of Lyons is assembled in one of their public 
places. Fashionable people go in their carriages to see and be 
seen; while the working classes go in their little boats, called 
Buchers, covered with awnings, and which are not unlike those 
used by the Parisian washerwomen. Here they amuse themselves 
with dancing, playing at bowls, ninepins, &c. This may give you 
an idea of the favorite amusements of the Lyonese.’ 


In the seventh volume, we find the Hermit, after an enter- 


taining account of his journey in a diligence, at Rouen ; where 
he meets with an old gentleman who, from having made 
historical researches in all the cantons, towns, villages, and 
families in every province of Normandy, is called /’Homme 
aux Souvenirs. From Rouen he proceeds to Louviers, and 
thence to Evreux; of which latter place an account is given 
in a chapter entitled ‘ Superstition and Feodality.’ 


¢ Evreux is a town forming a striking contrast with that which 

I just quitted: all is activity in the one, all idleness in the other: 
every thing is alive in the first, every thing dead in the second. 
The manners of the inhabitants of Evreux still seem to feel the 
influence of the numerous convents which formerly occupied three 
quarters of their town. To this calm and unoccupied life, they 
unite a gentleness and urbanity of character which is remarkable 
even 
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even in the lowest orders. The annals of Evreux are much more 
interesting than its streets. There is perhaps no country in which 
superstition has given rise to greater errors, and where the con- 
sequences of feodality have pressed more heavily. The miraculous 
adventures attributed to some of the holy personages of this region 
are complete fairy-tales. Saint Taurin, who first propagated the 
true faith there, is naturally the one in whose honour the old 
chronicles have most exercised their imaginations. His life (like 
our English St. Dunstan’s), was a continual struggle with the 
devil. It was at the gates of Evreux that Satan began his attacks 
on this holy man ; and, Proteus-like, the wicked spirit took suc- 
cessively the form of a. bear, a lion, an owl, &c. to entice the 
bishop from the town in which he preached the word of God. 
Three times he was beaten. Irritated by his defeats he resolved 
to take his revenge; and three days after the last, while St. Tau- 
rin was preaching, from the midst of the congregation the devil 
carried away the daughter of a certain Lucius who had ex- 
tended his hospitality to the bishop, and threw her into the flames, 
where she instantly perished. This, however, was only the op- 
portunity to display a new triumph: for the saint recalled to life 
the beautiful Euphrasia, to the great astonishment of the spec- 
tators, a hundred and twenty of whom were baptized on the spot. 
On the same day he restored sight to eight blind men, and speech 
to four that were dumb. Far from being disheartened by so many 
defeats, the devil renewed his attacks, and one night absolutely 
threw down the walls of a church which St. Taurin had built! At 
this gross insult the saint lost all patience, and resolved to fight 
the enemy, foot to foot; and the first time that the devil made his 
appearance again, he seized him by the horns, and gave him so 
rough and violent a shake that one of them remained in his hands. 
This identical horn used to be shewn in a vault of St. Taurin’s 
Abbey, till the end of the last century, to convince all those who 
might doubt the truth of this history; and true believers, on put- 
ting it to their ear, distinctly heard these words repeated, ‘ Taurin, 
Taurin, give me back my horn.’ ”’ 


The hermit is a very agreeable travelling companion, and 
we shall be happy to meet him again on the road at some 
future time. A little map of his itinerary is prefixed to each 
volume, with a few pleasing though small vignettes. 








Arr. XII. L’ Hermite en Italie, &c; i.e. The Hermit in Italy, 
or Observations on the Manners and Customs of the Italians at 
the beginning of the Nineteenth Century ; forming a Continu- 
ation of the Collection of French Manners by M. de Jouy, and 
of the Collection of English Manners. Vol. IV. 12mo. 
Paris. 1825. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 5s. 6d. 


IX our civth volume, p. 519, we took notice of the three 
_ former volumes of this tour, which, as we have since un- 
derstood and stated*, is but an imitation of the manner of 





* See the CoRRESPONDENCE in M. R., for October last. 


M. Jouy 
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M. Jouy by another hand. It is, however, an agreeable imit- 
ation, and has in consequence attracted the labors of a trans- 
lator, whose production we also recently announced. As this 
fourth volume will no doubt be published in English in its regu- 
lar order, we shall be more concise in our notice than if there 
were less prospect of its being offered to our readers. A map 
of the author’s route is prefixed, which is ornamented in the 
margin with miniature views of the principal edifices and sites 
described in the text; and numerous vignettes exhibit the 
costume of the various classes of men, and the several cities 
and provinces included in the range of observation. 

From Vesuvius, the author conducts us to Pompeia, which, 
having been so named before the family of Pompey became 
distinguished in the Roman republic, was probably the patria, 
or original residence, of the ancestors of that General. The 
city itself, we conceive, derived its appellation from weuz7eiy, 
transvehere, having been at first a station for passage-boats. 
The remains of the place, and the antiquities discovered there, 
have been so often and so minutely described by Carcani, 

Martini, and oihers, that the mere outline of the present au- 
thor would appear meagre. Among the most curious disin- 
terments, are vases for heating water, exactly resembling our 
modern tea-urns, in which a cylinder of red hot iron confined in 
a tube was employed to keep the water boiling. Calcined loaves 
of bread have also been discovered, black and imperishable as 
charcoal, on which the proprietor’s name had been stamped 
by the baker. Some of these names are still legible; and the 
impression was effected by moveable types, which have also 
been dug up from the ruins of the office. ‘This approaches so 
near to the invention of printing, that if Pompeia had been 
spared another twenty years from the destructive effects of a 
volcanic eruption, it is probable that printing would have been 
realized by the antients, and the entire literature of the en- 
lightened age of Augustus preserved for the instruction of 
Europe. No dark age would then have stifled for a thousand 
years the intellect of mankind, with the mire of its super- 
stitions. 

A Sicilian is introduced who gives some account of that 
island, which the author did not visit. ‘The gulf of Naples 
is well described, but vision only can convey an adequate idea 
of its beauties. We copy a part of this chapter in the ori- 
ginal French. 


‘ Caprée est environ a dix-huit milles de Naples. De loin, des 
rochers €normes, taillés & pic, donnent a cette tle un aspect sauvage, 
gui diminue a mesure que l’on sen approche. Nous aborddmes sur 


une plage douce, et dont la vue pittoresque était animée par un = 
nombre 
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nombre de matelots et de jolts bateaux peints, rangés sur le rivage ou 
sillonnant U'onde transparente de la mer. Rien n'est plus imposant 
que ces masses de‘rochers qui s’avancent, couronnés de bois touffus 
au dessus des flots qu’ils :emblent menacer. Xaverio me conduisit 
par Vancienne route qui mene a Vextrémité orientale deTtle. L’im- 
agination des portes ne saurait rien enfanter de comparable a la 
réalité qui nous environnait ; du point élevé od nous étions on em- 
brasse d’un seul coup d’cil plus de cent milles de cétes; aussi riches 
gue variées; plusieurs tles délicieuses, toute la rade de Naples a 
gauche, le Vésuve qui langait des tourbillons de fumée, et les innom- 
brables villages assis sur ses flancs inclinés ; @ droite, le demi-cercle 
du golfe de Salerne, au milieu duquel s’élevent les blanches colonnes 
de Poestum et ses ruines brillantes, et tout pres, sous nos yeuz, le 
promontoire de Minerve ; c était la que s’dlevait le palais de Tibere ! 
cest @ la vue de ces miracles de la création que les dominateurs du 
monde tragaient leurs listes de proscriptions, et se livraient aux plus 
infdmes débauches dont l'histoire ait gardé le souvenir. Aujourd’hui, 
la chapelle de Sainte-Marie a remplacé l'un des palais ov le succes- 
seur d’ Auguste a passé dix années. Tout a Caprée est plein d’ Au- 
guste et de Tibere ; car Auguste y avait trouvé d’abord une retraite 
délicieuse ; Tibere en préféra le séjour @ toute autre ; et pour y va- 
rier ses plaisirs selon les mois de l'année, il y avait fait construire 
douze palais, qu'il consacra aux douze ss dieux. On retrouve 
encore des ruines de plusieurs de ces palais. A Sainte-Marie, ov vit 
un pauvre anachorete, on voit des souterrains immenses et des réser- 
voirs, et sur une hauteur voisine les ruines d'un phare. Dans la 
partie méridionale de Capri est un couvent de chartreux, au devant 
duquel s’éleve une montagne coupée en terrasses, soutenues par des 
wolltes encore désiynées sous le nom de Boutiques des anciens. 
“© C'est ici, me dit Xaverio, gue l'on prend un nombre si considérable 
de cailles ; il y a des années ov ce nombre s’éleve a soixante mille, et, 
dans une année, unique dla vérité, on en a pris plus de cent cin- 
quante mille, et quarante-cing mille en un seul jour du mots de mai.” 
C'est au nord, au palais Della Marina, que Tibere faisait sa rési- 
dence Whiver; on y trouve des trongons de colonnes et quelques 
débris d’architecture. St l’on en croit Dion Cassius,-Caprée était 
inculte et sauvage avant de devenir la résidence des empereurs ; au- 
jourd’ hui elle n’est cultivée qu’en partie, mais la végétation y déploie 
un luxe prodigieux. LEtrange aveuglement des hommes! les Ro- 
mains se vengerent sur ces beaux lieux de la servitude honteuse dont 
ils avaient fatigué Tibere. Le lache sénat, qui l'avait adulé avec 
tant de bassesse, n’eut pas plutét appris la nouvelle de sa mort qu'il 
ordonna la destruction de tout ce guwil y avait fait construire. 
Caprée devint un lieu d’exil, et ces rochers furent baignés du sang de 
la femme et de la sceur de Commode, qui y avaient &é reléguées.’ 


Rome is revisited, and its carnival characterized: but the 


celebrated description of this festival by Goethe remains un- 
rivalled. 


Ancona, Bologna, Ferrara, Arqua, Venice, and Milan, 
also pass in review. Allamani, in one of his satires, chides 
the 
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the Venetians, and says that the nation would not last 1100 
years unless it reformed in manners; and this prophecy was 
so exactly fulfilled, that it became a subject-state exactly 1100 
years after its foundation. 

Whether the English are less hospitably received on the 
continent than other nations, in consequence of their arro- 
gant style of announcing themselves, or whether our tourists 
are incurious about the manners of foreigners, taking it for 
granted that nothing can be learnt from them, — certainly our 
books: of travels seldom include so many traits of private 
life and domestic usage as are here assembled; and much 
instruction may be gathered from these volumes which 
would be vainly sought in our native literature. The An- 
acharsis of Barthélémy evidently suggested to this writer his 


_dramatic plan of narrative: every historical investigation being 


put into the mouth of some imaginary personage created for 
the occasion. 





Art. XIII. Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre, &c. 


Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship; a Novel. From the German 


of GorTHE. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 1/.11s.6d. Boards. Whit- 
taker. London. 1824. 


TH work of which this is an English translation was 
noticed at length by us more than twenty-five years ago; 


and the continuation, which is not comprized in the volumes 


before us, was subsequently introduced to our readers under 
the title of Wilhelm Meister’s Peregrinations. ‘The author is 
deservedly rated high as a novelist, and his Werter’s Suffer- 


_ings is a master-piece : the simplicity of the fable, its pro- 


gressive interest, its deep pathos, the picturesque eloquence 
of the style, and the dramatic distinctness of the few charac- 
ters introduced, piacing it among the best European models 
of art. His subsequent exertions in this department, how- 
ever, do not realize the promise of his youth. His Elective 
Attractions attract only the elect; and his Wilhelm Meister, 
though full of beautiful parts and patches, does not excite a 
grand sweeping continuous interest. It sketches a few years of 
the life of a strolling player; whose shifting acquaintance and 
unimportant adventures offer some variety of stimulant inci- 
dents, which have no other coherence than the unity of the 
hero. Many eloquent critical dissertations on dramatic taste 
and art are introduced: but they are expressed with an 
oracular mysticism, not unusual in the lectures of a German 
professor, especially when tainted with the Kantian philo- 


sophy, 
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sophy, yet unworthy of a luminous reasoner or a precise 
thinker. If the text, as it now appears in English, does not \ 
always seem intelligible. this is by no means the fault of the I 
translator, who renders skilfully both the prose and the verses | 
interspersed. We will transcribe as a specimen of the latter | 
the Harper’s Song, which begins in the German with Was 
hir ich draussen vor dem Thor ? , | 


‘« What notes are those without the wall, | 
Across the portal sounding ? | 

Let’s have the music in our hall, 
Back from its roof rebounding.” \ 

So spoke the king, the henchman flies ; i 
His answer heard, the monarch cries : i 

« Bring in that ancient minstrel.” | 


«“ Hail, gracious king, each noble knight ! 

Each lovely dame, I greet you! 

What glittering stars salute my sight! 

What heart unmoved may meet you ! | 
Such lordly pomp is not for me, | 
Far other scenes my eyes must see : 

Yet deign to list my harping.” 

‘ The singer turns him to his art, Hi 

A thrilling strain he raises ; i 
Each warrior hears with glowing heart, 

And on his loved one gazes. q 
The king, who liked his playing well, | 
Commands, for such a kindly spell, 

A golden chain be given him. } 

‘«¢ The golden chain give not to me; \ | 

Thy boldest knight may wear it, 
Who ’cross the battle’s purple sea 

On lion-breast may bear it: | 
Or let it be thy chancellor’s prize, 1): 
Amid his heaps to feast his eyes, | 

Its yellow glance will please him. a 

‘«¢ T sing but as the linnet sings, i), 

That on the green bough dwelleth ; 

A rich reward his music brings, 
As from his throat it swelleth : 

Yet might I ask, I’'d ask of thine 

One sparkling draught of purest wine, 
To drink it here before you.” 

‘ He view’d the wine, he quaff’d it up: 

“ O draught of sweetest savour ! 

O! happy house, where such a cup 
Is thought a little favour ! 

If well you fare, remember me, 

And thank kind Heaven, from envy free, 
As now for this I thank you.” ° 


| 
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The music to this ballad is given in the original, but not in 
the translation ; although the metre is the same. A more 
beautiful poem: occurs at the beginning of the third book: 
but we not long ago quoted a different version of it: and in 
the eleventh chapter of that book and the fourth chapter of the 


. fifth book is placed the criticism on Hamlet, which constituted 


the mass of our former extracts. 


As the whole novel turns on the history of actors and of 


the stage in Germany, it will be most characteristic to trans- 
cribe the adventures of a manager. 


‘ It was not without deep interest that he became acquainted 
with the history. of Serlo’s career. Piecemeal he learned it; for 
it was not the fashion of this extraordinary man to be confidential, 
or to speak of any thing connectively. He had been, one may 
say, born and suckled in the theatre. While yet literally an 
infant, he had been produced upon the stage to move spec- 
tators merely by his presence; for authors even then were ac- 
quainted with this natural and very guiltless mode of doing so. 
Thus his first ‘ Father!” or “Mother!” in favourite pieces, 
procured him approbation, ere he understood what was meant 
by that clapping of the hands. In the character of Cupid, he 
more than once descended with terror in his flying-gear; as 
harlequin he used to issue from the egg; and as a little chimney- 
sweep to play the sharpest tricks. 

‘ Unhappily, the plaudits of these glancing nights were too 
bitterly repaid by sufferings in the intervening seasons. His 
father was convinced, that the minds of children could be kept 
awake and steadfast by no other means than blows; hence, in the 
studying of any part, he used to thrash him at stated periods ; not 
because the boy was awkward, but that he might become more 
certainly and constantly expert. It was thus that in former times, 
while putting down a landmark, people were accustomed to be- 
stow a hearty drubbing on the children who had followed them ; 
and these, it was supposed, would recollect the place exactly to 
the latest day of their lives. Serlo waxed in stature; and shewed 
the finest capabilities of spirit and of body; in particular an ad- 
mirable pliancy at once in his thoughts, looks, movements, and 
gestures. His gift of imitation was beyond belief. When still a 
boy he would mimick persons, so that you might think you saw 
them; though in form, age, and disposition, they might be the 
most dissimilar to him and to each other. Nor with all this, did 
he want the knack of suiting himself to his circumstances, and 
picking out his way in life. Accordingly, so soon.as he‘had grown 
in some degree acquainted with his strength, he very naturally 
eloped from his father ; who, as the boy’s understanding and dex- 
terity increased, still thought it needful to forward their perfection 
by the harshest treatment. 

‘ Happy was the wild boy, now roaming free about the world, 
where his feats of waggery never failed to secure.him a good re- 
ception. His lucky star first led him in the Christmas season to 

17 a cloister, 
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a cloister, where the friar, whose business it had been to arrange 
processions, and to entertain the Christian community by spiritual 
mmasqneneee, having just died, Serlo was welcomed as a helping 
angel, On the instant he teok up the part of Gabriel in the 

Annunciation ; in which he did not: by any means displease the 
pretty girl, who, acting the Virgin, very gracefully received his 
most obliging kiss, with external humility and inward pride. In 
their Mysteries, he continued to perform the most important 
parts ; and thought himself no slender personage, when at last, in 
the character of Martyr, he was mocked of the world, and beaten, 
and fixed upon the cross. 

_ £ Some Pagan soldiers had, on this occasion, played their parts a 
little ¢oo naturally. To be avenged on these heathen in the proper 
style, he took care at the Day of Judgment to have them decked 
out in gaudy clothes as emperors and: kings: and at the moment 
when they, exceedingly contented with their situation, were about 
to take precedence of the rest in heaven as they had done on 
earth, he on a sudden rushed upon them in the shape of the Devil ; 
and, to the cordial edification of all the beggars and spectators, 
having thoroughly curried them with his oven-fork, he pushed 
them without mercy back into the Chasm, where, in the midst of 
waving flame, they met with the most sorry welcome. ) 

‘ He was acute enough, however, to perceive that these crowned 
heads might feel offended at such bold procedure; and perhaps 
forget the reverence due to his privileged office of Accuser and 
Turnkey. So in all silence, before the Millennium commenced, 
he withdrew, and betook him to a neighbouring town. Here a 
society of persons, denominated Children of Joy, received him 
with open arms. They were a set of clever, strong-headed, lively 
geniuses, who saw well enough that the sum of our existence, 
divided by reason, never gives an’ integer number, but that a sur- 
prising fraction is always left behind. At stated times, to get rid 
of this fraction which impedes, and if it is diffused over all the 
mass of our conduct, endangers us, was the object of the Children 
of Joy. For one day a week each of them in succession was a 
fool on purpose; and during this, he in his turn exhibited to 
ridicule, in allegorical representations, whatever folly he had 
noticed in himself or the rest, throughout the other six, This 
practice might be somewhat ruder than that constant training, in 
the course of which a man of ordinary morals is accustomed to 
observe, to warn, to punish himself daily: but it was also merrier 
and surer. For as no Child of Joy concealed his bosom-folly, so 
he and those about him held it for simply what it was : whereas, 
on the other plan, by the help of self-deception, this same bosom- 
folly often gains the head authority within, and binds down reason 
to a secret servitude, at the very time when reason fondly hopes 
that she has long since chased it out of doors. The mask of folly 
circulated round in this society ; and each member was allowed, in 
his particular day, to decorate and characterize it with his own 
attributes or those of others. At the time of Carnaval, they 
assumed the greatest freedom, vying with the clergy in attempts 
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to instruct and entertain the multitude. Their solemn figurative 
processions of Virtues and Vices, Arts and Sciences, Quarters of 
the World, and Seasons of the Year, bodied forth a number of 
conceptions, and gave images of many distant objects to the peo- 
ple; and hence were not without their use: while, on the other 

and, the mummeries of the priesthood tended but to strengthen 
a tasteless superstition, already strong enough. 

‘ Here again young Serlo was altogether in his element. Inven- 
tion in its strictest sense, it is true, he had not; but, on the other 
hand, he had the most consummate skill in employing what he 
found before him; in ordering it; and shadowing it forth. His 
roguish turns; his gift of mimickry; his biting wit, which at least 
one day weekly he might use with entire freedom, even against 
his benefactors, made him precious, or rather indispensable, to the 
whole society. 

‘ Yet his restless mind soon drove him from this favourable 
scene to other quarters of his country, where other means of in- 
struction were awaiting him. He came into the polished but also 
barren part of Germany ; where, in worshipping the-good and the 
beautiful, there is indeed no want of truth, but frequently a griev- 
ous one of spirit. His masks would here do nothing for him: 
he was forced to aim at working on the heart and mind. For 
short periods, he attached himself to small or to extensive com- 
panies of actors; and marked, on these occasions, what were the 
distinctive properties both of the pieces and the players. The 
monotony which then reigned on the German theatre, the mawkish 
sound and cadence of their Alexandrines, the flat and yet dis- 
torted dialogue, the shallowness and commonness of these undis- 
guised preachers of morality, he was not long in comprehending ; 
or in seizing, at the same time, what little there was that moved 
and.pleased.’ 


Many situations occur which are imprcebable, violent, 
hyperbolic, and tragical without being pathetic; and other 
comic situations are contrived, which excite but-a feeble mer- 
riment. The episode of Mignon is the most original and 
impressive. 

As a specimen of the oracular mysticism, so frequently 
presented as sound instruction, we copy from the third volume 
this tirade. 


¢ Art is long, life short, judgment difficult, occasion transient. 
To act is easy, to think is hard; to act according to our thought 
is troublesome. Every beginning is cheerful ; the threshold is the 
place of expectation. The boy stands astonished, his impressions 
guide him; he learns sportfully, seriousness comes on him by sur- 
prise. Imitation is born with us; what should be imitated is not 
easy to discover. The excellent is rarely found, more rarely 
valued. The height charms us, the steps to it donot: with the 
summit in our eye, we love to walk along the plain. It is but a 
part of art that can be taught; the artist needs it all. Who —_* 
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it half, speaks much and is always wrong; who knows it wholly, 
inclines to act and speaks seldom or late. The former have no 
secrets and no force: the instruction they can give is like baked 
bread, savoury and satisfying for a single day; but flour cannot 
be sown, and seed corn ought not to be ground. Words are 
good, but they are not the best. The best is not to be explained 
by words. The spirit in which we act is the highest matter. 
Action can be understood and again represented by the spirit 
alone. No one knows what he is doing, while he acts rightly ; 
but. of what is wrong we are always conscious. Whoever works 
with symbols only, is a pedant, a hypocrite, or a bungler. There 
are many such, and they like to be together. Their babbling 
detains the scholar ; their obstinate mediocrity vexes even the 
best. The instruction, which the true artist gives us, opens up 
the mind: for where words fail him, deeds speak. _ The true 
scholar Jearns from the known to unfold the unknown, and ap- 
proaches more and more to being a master.’ 


Great praise is due to the translator for fidelity and 
elegance; and we exhort him to continue his task, and to 
present us also with the Peregrinations, whence we transcribed 
the beautiful episode of the family of San Joseph. His 
admiration of GOETHE transcends our own, and is thus 
expressed in his Preface : 


‘ Independently of its more recondite and dubious qualities, 
there are beauties in Meister, which cannot but secure it some 
degree of favour at the hands of many. The philosophical dis- 
cussions it contains; its keen glances into life andart; the minute 
and skilful delineation of men; the lively genuine exhibition of 
the scenes they move in; the occasional touches of eloquence 
and tenderness, and even of poetry, the very essence of poetry; 
the quantity of thought and knowledge embodied in a style so 
rich in general felicities, of which, at least, the new and some- 
times exquisitely happy metaphors have been preserved, — cannot 
wholly escape an observing reader, even on the most cursory 
perusal. To those who have formed for themselves a picture 
of the world, who have drawn out, from the thousand variable 
circumstances of their being, a philosophy of life, it will be in- 
teresting and instructive to see. how man and his concerns are 
represented in the first of European minds: to those who have 
penetrated to the limits of their own conceptions, and wrestled 
with thoughts and feelings too high for them, it will be pleasing 
and profitable to see the horizon of their certainties widened, or 
at least separated with a firmer line from the impalpable obscure 
which surrounds it on every side. Such persons I can fearlessly 
invite to study Meister. Across the disfigurement of a translation, 
they will not fail to discern indubitable traces of the greatest 


genius in our times.’ 
There is a good tragedy by Gortue, intitled Lgmont, 
which has not yet been rendered into English. 
ART. 
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‘Art. XIV. Memoirs of Goéthe: written by Himself. 8vo. 


2.Vols. il. 4s. Boards.. Colburn. 18924. 


Ts is a somewhat abridged translation of the frst volume 

of Goethe's auto-biography ; of which six or seven volumes 
more have since been published. We say abridged, because here 
we do not find, for instance, the anecdote of the silver dish 
which Goethe, in the quality of a Page, set on the table at the 
coronation-banquet of Joseph II., and claimed as a perquisite 
of office: but, if there be some omissions, the general course 
of the narrative retains its original diffuseness, and fatigues by 
its servile garrulity. The original title, Aus meinem Leben 
Dichsung und Wahrheit, * Fact and Fiction concerning my 
Life,” ought to have been preserved ; for so much of fiction 
is at times interspersed as to border on the supernatural. 
Thus a fortune-teller, in one chapter, (p. 289.) reveals to three 
young people their future destinies ; and in another (p. 398.) 
Goethe has a second sight of a suit of clothes which he was 
ordained to make up eight years afterward. These stories 
may answer the dramatic purpose of explaining to the reader 
the remote. and final result of relations subsisting between 
the personages then on the scene, without reproducing those 
persons at a time when they would have lost their own inte- 
rest or might interrupt fresh curiosity: but they exhibit the 
author, who affects to be a Spinozist, as if he had all the cre- 
dulity of Macchiavelli in omens. — The translator is not 
dely versed in German, or has not revised his proof-sheets ; 
for the very name of the author is erroneously written in 
the title. ‘The diphthong in the first syllable should either be 
expressed by the 6 alone twice dotted, or by oe, without dots, 
Githe, or Goethe, but not Goéthe. 

The marking feature of this narrative is a confusion of 
reminiscence with actual fact, indicating an impaired memory : 
yet it is a feature which Gdthe ascribes to himself in early life 
in the following words: 


¢ A sentiment which exercised an invincible ascendancy over 
me, though I have never been able properly to express its singu- 
lar effect, is the concurrence of a recollection with the impression 
of the moment, or the feeling of affinity between the past and the 
present. That sort of contemplative emotion, by which objects 
separated by time are combined in a single impression, imparts a 
fantastic colouring to the aspect of the present. I have painted 
this compound sentiment in many of my lighter productions. It 
always produces a happy effect in poetry, though it leaves in the 
mind a singular, inexplicable, and somewhat unsatisfactory 1m- 


bad + 
pression. 
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We own that this impression is to us unsatisfactory, and 
that it often destroys not only the illusion but sometimes the 
credibility of the incidents so pourtrayed. History is the 
narration of what has been observed or expanse, — but 
these memoirs have the character of inspiration; they narrate 
scenes excited in the imagination by the attempt at reminis- 
cence; they complete by invention the faded features of the 
picture; they copy not from external reality, but from idea, 
and in fact convert real life into romance. 

The delineation of Lavater may be amusing : 


‘ Shortly afterwards, I became acquainted with Lavater. His 
letter from a Pastor to one of his Colleagues, had about this time 
created a sensation, and his theory had made many proselytes, 
Thanks to his unremitting activity, our correspondence was not 
suffered to relax. He was then seriously engaged upon his great 
work on physiognomy, the introduction to which had already been 
favourably received by the public. He was applying to all his 
friends for drawings and sketches, particularly for portraits of 
Christ : and, in spite of my incompetency for such a task, he in- 
sisted that I should make him a drawing according to my notion 
of the Saviour’s countenance. ‘This was indeed requiring an im- 
possibility, and I could not but laugh at the idea. However, I 
found it impossible to satisfy Lavater, except by compliance with 
his whimsical demand. 

‘ The science of physiognomy met with many sceptics, or half- 
believers, who regarded it as uncertain or illusive. Even the par- 
tisans of Lavater took pleasure in putting his skill to the test, and 
with this intention they sometimes practised deceptions upon him. 
He had commissioned a skilful painter of Frankfort to furnish 
him with the profiles of several well-known individuals. Among 
the rest was a portrait of Bahrdt, which, for the sake of a joke, 
was packed up, and addressed to Lavater as mine. The conse- 
quence was'a thundering letter from the Doctor. Lavater vehe- 
mently protested against the trick, adding all that the circumstance 
could suggest to him in favour of his doctrine. My portrait was 
afterwards sent to him, but he was, according to custom, dissatis- 
fied both with the painter and the subject. He always asserted 
that the artist was never correct and faithful. As to the originals 
of portraits, they never perfectly fulfilled the idea he had formed 
of them. He was always somewhat vexed when the individual 
departed from his imaginary model by the peculiar traits which 
constitute personality. 

‘ The idea which Lavater conceived of man, was so closely in 
unison with the image of Christ which was impressed on his mind, 
that he was unable to imagine how any one could live and breathe 
without being a Christian. As to me, the Christian religion ap- 
pealed to my mind and my heart, but I was at a loss to compre- 
hend the mysterious physical affinity with Christ, on which Lavater 
so pertinaciously insisted. He absolutely tormented Men- 
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delssohn, me, and others. He wished us to be Christians, and 
Christians after his manner ; or that we should convince him of 
the truth of our creeds. This ardent proselytism irritated me. I 
could scarcely have supposed that a man like Lavater would have 
cherished such a spirit. It was in direct opposition to the reli- 
gious toleration which I had been accustomed to profess. La- 
vater’s importunities served only to confirm me in my own opinions; 
which is generally the case with all whose conversion is attempted 
in vain. At length, however, he pressed me with the terrible 
dilemma, that I must be either a Christian or an atheist; and I 
then declared that if he would not leave me in the enjoyment of the 
Christian faith, which I had formed for myself, I should not have 
much hesitation in deciding for what he termed atheism ; though 
I was nevertheless well convinced that nobody knew to which 
creed either the one or the other term was precisely applicable.’ 


We can easily conceive the great popularity of this book 
on the continent, for literary gossip is in our own country a 
favorite species of reading; and here almost all the celebrated 
men of Germany are introduced, and pourtrayed to the life 
by a powerful artist. Suppose Nichols’s Anecdotes of Litera- 
ture to have been drawn up by Sir Walter Scott, and to 
describe the celebrated men of the receding age with the 
poetic coloring of a first-rate novelist, how captivating would 
be the effect. 

An Appendix, consisting of a biographical dictionary of 
the persons mentioned in the text, increases about one-third 
the bulk of the original work. 





— 


The Editor is prevented by severe illness from completing the 
Index, which ought here to follow. As he has intimated in the 
Preface to this volume, he has often feared that he should be pre- 
vented by his frequent attacks from completing his monthly labors ; 
and it is a singular fatality that the occurrence has taken place, at the 
precise moment when he was finally closing them. The Index will 
be printed and given subsequently. 
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Parny, Chev. de, memoirs of, 
488. 

Parr, Dr., his death lamented, 
445. Character of, 445—448. 


Party, evening, in the country, 
described, 214. 

Peer, Wm., obs. onthe case of, as 
related in The Guardian, 381. 

Penitentiary, employments suit- 
ed to, 317. At Millbank, 
obs. respecting, 321. 

Periwinkle, description of, 222. 

Pernambuco, account of, 181. 
See Brazil. 

Peyrani, M., one of the pastors 
of the Waldenses, anecdotes 
and character of, 259. 261. 
264. 

Philosophy, progress of, in the 
16th century, 4. In Tuscany, 
at an early period, 501. 

Plants, obs. on the reproduction 
of, 434. 

Poinsot, M., on the theory of 
numbers, 516. 

Police, of France, under Fouché, 
469. 

Pomaretto, a Vaudois village, 
described, 263. 

Pompeia, vestiges of printing 
types found there, 526. 

Pougens, M., account of, and of 
his works, 490. 

Pradt, Abbé de, memoirs of, 489. 

Priest and the Garde du Corps, 
a tale, 354. 

Primula Scotica, description of, 
166. 

Printing, See Pompeta. 

Prison-Discipline, remarks on, 
311—322. See also Punish- 
ment, and Tread-mill. 

Prisoners, untried, strictures on 
their being compelled to la- 
bour, 319. 

Probabilities, calculus of, on its 
application to geodetic oper- 
ations, 516. 

Proverbs, plan of a selection of, 
333. 

Prout, Dr., on the nature of the 
acid in the stomach, 73. 

Prussia, effects of the famous 
edict of 1810 respecting the 
peasantry, 20. 

Punish- 















































Hoadly, Bp., characterized and 
censured, 392. Defended, 
394. 

Hegendorp, Count, his retreat at 
Rio de Janeiro, 184. His 
death, 185. 

Home, Sir Everard, on the hu- 
man brain, 71. 

Hue, the residence of the King 
of Cochin-China, its immense 
fortifications, 348. 

Hungary, tyrannous conduct of 
its nobility, 23. 

Hygrometer, construction and 
uses of a new one, 47. 


Iand J 

Jameson’s voyage to Peru, no- 
tice of, 139. 

Idwal, poetic vision of, 95. 

Jeanne d’ Arc, her history dis- 
cussed, 238—249. Doubts 
respecting her execution, 250. 

Jenner, Dr., on the migration of 
birds, 72. 

India, advice to a young man 
going thither, 421. 

Iretand, observations on its dis- 
tracted state, and the causes 
of its maladies, 89. On the 
penal laws of, the treaty of 
Limerick, tythes, &c.. 271— 
283. Stanzas to, 359. 

Juan Fernandez, recent visit to 
that island, 198. 

Ivory, Mr., on the equilibrium 
of a fluid-mass revolving on 
an axis, 83. 

Jurine, M., on a case of terres- 
trial refraction, 520. 


K 

Knight's Complaint, a Spanish 
poem, 157. 

Knox, Dr., on the foramen cen- 
trale of the retina in reptiles, 
132. Onthe Ornithorhynchus 
paradoaus, 184. On the na- 
tive races of Southern Africa, 
139. 
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L 

Lansdowne, Marquis of; remarks - 
on his opinion of the tread- 
mill, 401. 

Ia Place, M., on geodetic oper- 
ations, 516. On the figure of 
the earth, 724. On the length 
of the day, 521. 

Larus, account of that genus, 
142. 

Lavaier, M., his character por- 
trayed, 535. 

Laws, penal, of Ireland, obs. on, 
276. 

Letters, familiar and historical, 
their use, and specimens of, 
143—154. 

Limerick, treaty of, obs. on, 272. 

Liquids, on the atmosphere of, 
516. 

Lizzy, a village-child, portrait 
of, 222. 

London, on the climate of, 48. 
State of its police in the reign 
of Elizabeth, 150. 

Lucan and Dinah, specimens of 
that poem, 285. 

Luzor, palace of, described, 63. 

Lyons, its library neglected, but 
its hospital nobly maintained, 
262. Itssilk manufacture, 523. 


M 
Macgillivray, Mr., on the genus 
Larus, 142. 
Madras, account of, 420. 
Magnetic propertics, on the de- 
velopement of, by percussion, 
84. 
Malet, M., conspiracy of, 474. 
Manager, of a theatre, adven- 
tures of, 530. 

Mandate, Mr., sketch of, 390. 
Manuscrit de Ste. Héléne, cu- 
rious observations on, 412. 
Marshall, Mr., on the cocoa-nut 

tree, 138. 
Metcorology,observations on,39. 

49. New barometer, 40. 
Metternich, Prince, his negoti- 

ation with Bonaparte, 476. 
Miller, 
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Miller, Mr., his register of the 
weather at Corfu, 138. 

Minerals, on the properties of, 
463. 

Minna, faithless, address to, 435. 

Mitscherlich, M., on the varia- 
tions of crystals, 460. 

Mohammed Ali Pasha, charac- 
ter of, 293. 

Mosses, new arrangement of, 
138. 

My father was of Ronda, a Spa- 
nish poem, 158, 


N 

Naples, depicted as occupied by 
an Austrian garrison, 294. On 
the late revolutions in, 497. 
Gulf of, delineated, 526. 

Napoleon, See Bonaparte. 

Neologism, curious remarks on, 
493. 

Nobles, of England, that deno- 
mination to be claimed by the 
gentry, 373. Especially on 
the Continent, 376. 

Numbers, on the theory of, 516. 


O 

O’Collogan, Father, his charac- 
ter, 356. 

(Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, 
and Cdipus at Colonos, re- 
marks on, and specimens of, 
those plays, 228—233. 

Optic nerves, on the semi-decus- 
sation of, 77. 

Orleans, Maid of, See Jeanne 
d’ Are. 

Ornithorhynchus paradoxus, on 
the anatomy, &c. of, 134. 


4 

Pagoda, of the Cochin-Chinese, 
described, 342. 

Painting, its effects on the pub- 
lic mind, politically and reli- 
giously considered, 3. 

Parny, Chev. de, memoirs of, 
488. 

Parr, Dr., his death lamented, 
445. Character of, 445—~448. 


Party, evening, in the country, 
described, 214. 

Peer, Wm., obs. onthe case of, as 
related in The Guardian, 381. 

Penitentiary, employments suit- 
ed to, 317. At Millbank, 
obs. respecting, 321. 

Periwinkle, description of, 222. 

Pernambuco, account of, 181. 
See Brazil. 

Peyrani, M., one of the pastors 
of the Waldenses, anecdotes 
and character of, 259. 261. 
264. 

Philosophy, progress of, in the 
16th century, 4. In Tuscany, 
at an early period, 501. 

Plants, obs. on the reproduction 
of, 434. 

Poinsot, M., on the theory of 
numbers, 516. 

Police, of France, under Fouché, 
469. 

Pomaretio, a Vaudois village, 
described, 263. 

Pompeia, vestiges of printing 
types found there, 526. 

Pougens, M., account of, and of 
his works, 490. 

Pradt, Abbé de, memoirs of, 489. 

Priest and the Garde du Corps, 
a tale, 354. 

Primula Scotica, description of, 
166. 

Printing, See Pompeta. 

Prison-Discipline, remarks on, 
311—322. See also Punish- 
ment, and Tread-mill. 

Prisoners, untried, strictures on 
their being compelled to la- 
bour, 319. 

Probabilities, calculus of, on its 
application to geodetic oper- 
ations, 516. 

Proverbs, plan of a selection of, 
$33. 

Prout, Dr., on the nature of the 
acid in the stomach, 73. 

Prussia, effects of the famous 
edict of 1810 respecting the 
peasantry, 20. 

Punish- 
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Punishment, for crimes, on the 
object and means of, 312. 

Pyramids, of Egypt, recent 

‘account of, 290. 

Pyrola, monograph of that: ge- 
nus, 141. 

R 

Recife de Pernambuco described, 
181. 

Refraction of an atmosphere, on 
a finite expression for, 84. 
Terrestrial, case of, 520. 

Retina, of reptiles, on the fora- 

_men centrale of, 132. 

Revolution of Brazil, sketch of, 
186. Of Chile, 190. 

in Greece, remarks 





on, 301. 





in England and in 
France, comparison of, 466. 

Rio de Janeiro, its bay described, 
184. See Brazil. 

Roscoe, Mr., on employments 
suited to a Penitentiary, 317. 

Roses, remarks on those flowers, 
168. 

Russia, account of the English 
mission to, in 1704, 28. 


S 

Sabine, Capt., his meteorolo- 
gical observations, 49. 

Saigon, in Cochin China, de- 
scription of that city, 344. 

Sainte Hélene, See Manuscrit. 

Salvator Rosa, his early talents, 
4.7. His works character- 
ized, 9,10. His great repu- 
tation, 11. His satires, 13. 

San Martin, General, descrip- 
tion of, 53. 

Sardinia, King of, his cruel 
conduct towards the Walden- 
ses, 261. 

Sazifrage@, observations on, 
168. 

Schiller’s Address to Minna, 
translated, 435. 

Schlegel, M., his obs. on Greek 
sculpture and Greek tragedies, 
113. His analysis of the 
Agamemnon of (Alschylus, 


INDE X. 


121. His character of Sopho- 
cles, 225. 

Science and philosophy, early 
progress of, in Tuscany, 502. 

Scio, anecdote respecting the 
massacre at, 303. 

Scoresby, Mr., on the develope- 

ment of magnetic properties,84. 

Sculpture, See Greece. 

Sensation, curious explanation 
of, 379. 

Shadow, story of a man who 
sold his shadow, 203. 

She comes to gather flowers, a 
Spanish poem, 162. 

Ships, See Bread. 

Shipwrecked chief, poetic de- 
scription of, 99. 

Silk-manufacture at Lyons, ha- 
bits of the workmen, 523. 

Sin no more, verses on that text, 
101. 

Sirloin, French mode of roast- 
ing, 443. 

Slave-trade at Brazil, particulars 
of, 183. 

Small-pox, register of cases of, 
454. 

Soldier’s funeral, an elegy, 436. 

Solen, account of that genus of 
shells, 105. 

Sonnet, Petrarchan, remarks on 
the composition of, 24. Spe- 
cimens of sonnets, 25. 

Sophocles, his character as a 
man and as a dramatist, 225. 
Obs. on his Edipus Tyrannus, 
228. Specimens of a trans- 
lation of, 230. His Gdipus 
at Colonos, 233. His Ante- 
gone, 236. 

Soup, receipt for making Queen’s 
Soup, 443. 

Spain, specimens of the antient 
poetry of, translated, 156. 
Spatangus, on a species of, 143. 
Spectral illusions, See Appari- 

tions. 

Stars, fixed, on the north-polar 
distances of, 78. 

Steam-vessel, dangerous situation 
of, 452. 

Students, 
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Students, in the German Uni- 
versities, account of, 16. 
Superstition, anecdotes of, 524. 


T 

Talking Lady, description of, 
231. 

Taurin, Saint, his contests with 
the Devil, 525. 

Thebes, modern description of, 
288. 

Thermometrical 
138. 

Tides, remarks on, 425. 

Tobacco, the smoking of, natural 
to man, 380. 

Tragedy of antient Greece, view 
of, 113. 225. 

Tread-mill, remarks on the use 
of, 316. 395. Curious calcu- 
lation of the labour of, 400. 

Truer love at home, a Spanish 
poem, 159. 

Truth, invocation to, 210. 

Turbot, French mode of dress- 
ing, 441. 

Tuscany, view of its supposed 
early progress in science, &c. 
501. 

Typhon, allegorical story of, 66. 

Tythes, in Ireland, obs. on the 
effects of, 90. 


observations, 


Uand V 
Valdenses, See Waldenses. 
Valparaiso, botany of, 193. 
Verbascum purulentum, its irri- 
tability, 166. 
Vienna, its inhabitants charac- 
terized, 22. 
Vision, remarks on Newton's 
queries relative to, 297. 
Uterus, on the dilatation of, 
during parturition, 106. 


W 

Waldenses, particulars respect- 
ing and recent visit to that 
persecuted people, 258—271. 

Walpole, Horace, his account of 
Mr. Whitworth’s mission to 
Russia in 1704, 28. 

War, poetically apostrophized, 
327. 

Watt, Dr., his register of small- 
pox cases, 454. 

Weather, at Corfu, register of, 
138. - 

Weimar, Grand Duke of, cha- 
racter of him and his court, 
14. 

Wellington, Duke of, Bonaparte’s 
opinion of, 404. His nego- 
tiation with Fouché, 484. 

Western, Mr., on untried prison- 
ers being subjected to com- 
pulsory labour, 319. 

Weymouth, description of the 
King’s visit to, in 1799, 102. 

What will they say of you and 
me? a Spanish poem, 157. 

Whitworth, Mr., his mission to 
the Czar, in 1704, 28. 

Who will pity me? a Spanish 
poem, 159. 

Wollaston, Dr., on semi-decus- 
sation of the optic nerves, 77. 


X 
Xenophon, observations on his 
Anabasis, 32. Specimens of 
a translation of, 34. 


Y 
Yorkshire, distribution of plants 
of, 142. 
Young, Dr., on the refraction of 
an atmosphere, 84. 


ERRATA 





ERRATA in Vol. CVI. 


Page 119. last line, for ‘ to,’ read of. 
225.1. 13. from bottom, for ‘ forward,’ read forwards. 
255. 1. 8=9. for ‘ forward,’ read forwards. 
394, ]. 25-6. for ‘ prevails or abates,’ read prevail or abate. 
412. 1. 33. for * Saint,’ read Sainte. 
476. 1. 12. put a semicolon after ‘ laurels.” 
517. 1, 3. from bottom, for ‘ shz.,’ read =. 
In the title-page, ‘ From January to May’ should be from Janu- 
ary to APRIL. | 
In the Tastz of Contents, art. § Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, Vol. IV.,’ insert the page, 515. 
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